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EDITORIAL NOTES 


S we write, the first night of Hassan is just over ; consequently, 
anything we may say about the production of this play at 
His Majesty’s may need to be discounted in the light of 
subsequent modifications. 
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Hie is a splendid production, in the physical sense. Nothing more gorgeous 
than the scenery and dresses that Mr. Dean and Mr. Harris have con- 
ceived and produced has ever been seen on the English stage. Mr. Delius’s 
music is beautiful (though not all of those who have heard the entractes 
through a buzz of conversation with the lights up may realise quite how 
good it is), and M. Fokine’s ballets could not be bettered. There is a 
tendency in some quarters to suggest that Flecker’s play has been 
swamped in scenery and appurtenances. To the play we shall return 
later ; but let it not be supposed that Flecker did not wish for a physically 
gorgeous production. He did. He wanted the processions and the robes, 
the moonlight and the minarets, the tableaux and the dances : he loved 
colour and movement for their own sakes, and his own stage directions 
would alone suffice to prove (if no other evidence were forthcoming) that 
Ae saw everything against an elaborate and highly coloured background. 
His feelings about the ballet may be deduced from the poem about 
Pavlova which appears in his collected works. Every scene is beautiful ; 
every scene, with one exception, is entirely consonant with the author’s 
conception, If vulgar critics insist on comparing the “ show ” with Chu 
“Chin Chow and Cairo it cannot be helped ; and if the general public 
cares to come to it purely to see the spectacle no harm will be done to 
anybody, and much good will be done to the box office, which must have 
a good deal of lee-way to make up if all the vast preliminary expenses 
are to be met. The visual spectacle now to be seen at. His Majesty’s would 
have delighted the author of Hassan. 
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a exe play is not swamped by the magnificent production, which is 
an integral part of the stage play as the author conceived it. The 
performance, however, is not an ideal performance. We do not say this 
in any carping spirit; and we gladly admit that most productions of 
Shakespeare are far more removed from the ideal than is this production 
of Hassan. Nevertheless, criticism cannot be suspended merely because 
we are grateful for a good deal, and we must say that obvious improve- 
ments could be made in the performance at His Majesty’s if two things 
were improved. These are the cast’ and the cuts. A cast 1s necessary, and 
cuts are necessary. No cast will be perfect, and no final agreement will 
be reached about cuts. But we can state our own feelings about these 
matters—feelings which we know to be shared by those who are most 
familiar with Flecker’s work, most jealous for his reputation and most 
concerned about the future of what is called “‘ the poetic drama ”’ in this 
country. First as to the cast. 


a a a 


as parts are filled to perfection. Mr. Malcolm Keen’s Caliph 
is one of the most polished and adequate pieces of acting seen on the 
stage in our time. Mr. Clarke’s Captain of Police is splendid ; he has 
filled out the part as it should be filled out, drawing the last drop of 
richness from each word. Mr. Quartermain’s Ishak is also very good : 
his voice might, in view of the wistful beauty of many of his words, be 
somewhat more melodious, but, with this reservation, he speaks his lines 
admirably and acts consummately. Miss Cathleen Nesbitt is also extremely 
good as Yasmin, and the Caliph’s chief attendants are remarkably well 
done. But two of the principal men and the principal woman are not 
well cast. Miss Laura Cowie as Pervaneh has an extraordinarily exacting 
task ; she acts well, as she always does, but she is not at present what 
the author conceived his heroine to be : a passionate prophetess, a symbol 
even. Mr. Gill, quite admirable in the scene in his house, gets too little 
conviction into the great tragic scene in the cell. And, above all, Mr. Ainley 
is not Flecker’s Hassan. That the critics have conspired to praise him is 
a tribute to his great powers of acting: his personality, his laborious 
construction of a picture, his energy, his zest. He is a very fine actor 
indeed ; but he has not the physique nor quite the temperament for this 
part. Flecker’s Hassan—and there can be no two opinions about this— 
is a short, fat, timid, sensitive man, a sort of Oriental Mr. Polly with 
taste, a refined pastrycook snatched out of his natural surroundings. 
M.. Ainley’s is a huge lumbering man with the voice of Boanerges. He 
dominates the stage when he speaks ; he is too broad when he is funny ; 
he is not delicate enough when he is sentimental. If Mr. Ainley could 
raise his pitch and moderate his zest when he is singing the beautiful 
serenade to Yasmin the worst defect in his performance would be removed ; 
but nothing could make his body and his natural voice smaller. Hassan 
in Mr. Ainley’s hands is too formidable, too forceful, too prominent. 
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HR Flecker lived it is conceivable that the part of Hassan might 
have been made smaller. The play is a mixture of two things—the 
tragedy of Rafi and Pervaneh and the comedy of Hassan ; the first draft 
was entirely composed of the latter, and the opening of the play is a 
remnant from that earlier draft. On the whole, if cuts have to be made (and 
the length of a play is conditioned by the number of hours between bedtime 
and whatever hour is fashionable for dinner), everything, we feel, should 
be sacrificed before any part of the essential tragedy. Two things are 
conspicuously missing in the version now being performed. The less 
important is the conversation between Hassan, Ishak and the guards 
outside the prison cell, and the Ghost Scene. Both omissions weaken the 
climax ; that of the ghost scene removes what to Flecker was, and must 
seem to many others, the most picturesque and haunting passage of the 
play. A fragment of it is at present done ; there are a few sentences from 
the wings, and very solid and gorgeous ghosts go up the stairway. This is 
worse than nothing. If white, ethereal-looking ghosts cannot satisfactorily 
be put on the stage—though Hamlet’s father is usually convincing enough 
—let there be no figures, but voices. Let there be trees, and lamentable 
voices coming from the trees. Let the voices be clear, but lacking the robust- 
ness of life, and leaving no doubt in the mind of the audience as to what 
they are ; let the lights be lowered and a pale ray of moonlight penetrate 
to the fountain. If the present scene, with Hassan’s house near the fore- 
ground and a too, too solid fountain, do not suit such a rendering let it be 
altered ; there is no doubt whatever that the admission of the whole 
dialogue of Rafi and Pervaneh after death would enormously deepen the 
emotional effect of the play, and that that dim conversation would be 
soothing after the blare and violence that has preceded it. 'To get that in 
it would be worth while sacrificing half the ballet in the beggars’ house 
(much longer than the author meant it to be), and part of the temptation 
scene between Yasmin and Hassan, which is rather tautologous. 
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E urge all our readers who are within reach of London to see Hassan 
at the earliest possible moment. They will see at once the finest 
“stage spectacle on record and the finest of modern plays. The construc- 
tional flaws in Hassan are obvious ; but it is a work of genius, full of 
imagination, passion and humour, and written in language which it is a 
pleasure to hear spoken. Ten thousand competent drawing-room plays 
about rebellious daughters and Cabinet Ministers who are blackmailed 
~ because they have committed adultery, are not worth this one creation 
of a young poet who died. And if there is to be any life in the English 
Theatre it will have to develop along Flecker’s lines. It is a significant 
thing that the only tragic plays which have held the stage, from the days 
of Greece onwards, after the generation of their authors, have been poetic 
plays and plays springing from a poetic outlook on life. 
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ORD MORLEY has died at the age of eighty-six. In his latter years 
he was thought of mainly as a politician : Gladstone’s mentor and 
biographer, the initiator of the movement towards self-government in 
India, the life-long apostle of Home Rule. But posterity makes short 
work of most politicians, and Lord Morley must chiefly live by his writings. 
The Life of Gladstone is in a category by itself ; the essential Morley is to 
be found in the biography of Burke, in On Compromise, and in his long 
essays on the reformers of the French eighteenth century—Voltaire, — 
Rousseau and Diderot. From their loins and from those of our Radical 
reformers of the nineteenth century Morley sprang. He was a rationalist 
and a Liberal, a sensitive man who concealed his sensitiveness under an 
outward austerity, a progressive who saw all the reasons for pessimism, 
an agnostic who embraced Christian morals. The type, a Victorian type, 
is perhaps dead ; but it can no more be ignored than the stoic Marcus 
Aurelius can be ignored : Morley was a really great man, true to the light 
within him, compromising in practical things, but never compromising 
in principle. How great was the public respect for him was shown when 
he retired from the Cabinet on the outbreak of War. Other men might be 
suspected of perversity, vanity, pique, but not Morley : whatever he did, 
everybody knew, must be the result of the workings of an honest conscience 
and a disinterested desire to serve his country and mankind. Lord Morley 
was an O.M. and a member of the Academic Committee. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


R. JONATHAN CAPE announces the publication of a definitive 
edition of all Samuel Butler’s works under the title of the Shrewsbury 
Edition. The set will consist of twenty volumes, newly edited by 
Mr. Henry Festing Jones and Mr. A. T. Bartholomew, and the books 
will be sold in sets only at 20 guineas each. This edition will contain some hitherto 
unpublished or uncollected material, among which may be mentioned a set of papers 
called A Clergyman’s Doubts and an English version of Hesiod’s Works and Days. 


The edition is limited to 750 numbered sets for sale, of which only 350 will be 
available for the British Empire. 
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HOSE of our readers who are not already acquainted with it may be interested 

to hear of the activity of the Bermondsey Book-Shop and Reading Room. 
This institution was founded in 1921 to ‘“‘ bring books and the love of books into 
Bermondsey.”’ It consists of a shop where a small stock of carefully selected books 
is for sale and a reading room where books of all kinds are available to readers 
daily from 4 p.m. until 11 p.m., except on Saturday, when the premises are closed. 
On Sundays they are open from 6 p.m until 10 p.m. A small charge of 6d. a month 
is made for the use of the reading room, to make it a kind of club and give a sense 
of membership to all who use it ; and at the end of six months members are allowed 
to choose books to the amount of their payments. In connection with the Bermondsey 
Book-Shop the publication is announced of a new quarterly review—The Bermondsey 
Book—* devoted to all phases of life and literature,’ and designed to “‘ make its 
appeal primarily as a link between the two worlds which lie north and south of 
London River.”’ The contributions will include the work of some of the leading 
writers of the world, together with articles descriptive of the ‘‘ life, work and ambitions 
of those living across the bridges.’’ The annual subscription is gs. post free. Single 
copies 2s. 3d. post free. The Bermondsey Book may be obtained from the Bermondsey 
Book-Shop, 89 Bermondsey Street, S.E.1, through any bookseller ; or from the 
publisher, Cecil Palmer, 49 Chandos Street, W.C. 2. 
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HE twenty-ninth annual dinner of the Readers’ Pensions Committee in aid of 

pensions for printers’ readers and their widows will be held in the Crown Room, 
Holborn Restaurant, on Saturday, October 2oth, 1923, when Major the Hon. J. J. 
Astor, M.P., will take the chair. The Honorary Treasurer of the Fund (Mr. J. Hood, 
Readers’ Pensions Committee, St. Bride Institute, Bride Lane, E.C. 4) will be very 
grateful for any contributions towards the work of this charity which may be sent 
to him. 
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HOSE who saw the recent performances of the Italian Marionettes at the 
Scala Theatre will be interested by the Poetry Bookshop’s announcement of 
the formation of the Marionette Society under the auspices of Mr. Arthur Stanley 
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Wilkinson. The first performances will be given at the Poetry Bookshop, 35 Devon- 
shire Street, W.C.1. This series will begin on Monday, October 15th, and will 
continue at the rate of eight performances a week until the end of November. Mem- 
bership of the Society is at the rate of 3s., which entitles the member to a ticket of 
admission to one performance and also to the purchase of as many further tickets 
as may be required. This price is inclusive of the entertainment tax. As the number of 
seats available for each performance is very limited, applications should be addressed 
as soon as possible to the Poetry Bookshop, accompanied by a remittance for the 
full number of tickets required. 
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9 eee current number of The Bodleian Quarterly Record gives an account of the 
discovery of four of Max Beerbohm’s sketches among the prints, etc., of the 
library. These are catalogued as four sketches taken in Oxford at lectures by Max 
Beerbohm when an undergraduate of Merton College, circa 1890. They have been 
inlaid and bound and can be found in the Gough Room, Mr. Sidgwick as repre- 
sented in Corpus College, the first and most elaborate of the four, shows the late 
Arthur Sidgwick, of Corpus Christi College, radiant and haloed, poising delicately 
on the highest peak of Corpus Parnassus, at his side the legend : ‘‘ O forose senex 
minum ne crede libellis Non sic Parnassum tangere in poleris.”” Next comes a sketch 
of Mr. Bywater in his hat and Inverness cape, with a look so sidelong and so demure 
and alert as to make one person say when he saw it, “ Yes, that is Bywater ; but why 
make him so much like Mephistopheles ? ” G. C. Brodrick, then Warden of Merton, 
appears in the third sketch, walking with bent shoulders, a tall hat well on the back 
of his head and his stick behind him. This, though the slightest, is also (say those 
who knew him) by far the happiest likeness of the four. The last is one of Dean 
Liddell, looming and tremendous, seeming all gown and white bushy hair. It may 
be said for the sake of Mr. Beerbohm’s biographer that as Shelley sailed paper boats 
on the “ Isis,” so Mr. Max Beerbohm, the undergraduate, if what is on the back | 
of number three of these sketches be taken in evidence, was an enthusiastic player 
of noughts-and-crosses. 
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elks. death is announced, at the age of 76, of Miss M. G. Tuttiett, «« Maxwell 
Gray.” She wrote many novels, of which The Silence of Dean Maitland (1886) 
had a prodigious vogue. It was one of the first of a popular type of book in which 
eminent divines were haunted by the memory of secret sins. 
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Making (ider 


SAW within the wheelwright’s shed 

The big round cartwheels, blue and red ; 
A plough with blunted share ; 

A blue tin jug ; a broken chair ; 

And paint in trial patchwork square 

Slapped up against the wall ; 

The lumber of the wheelwright’s trade, 

And tools on benches neatly laid, 

The brace, the adze, the awl ; 


And, framed within the latticed-panes, 
Above the cluttered sill, 

Saw rooks upon the stubble hill! 
Seeking forgotten grains ; 


And all the air was sweet and shrill 
With juice of apples heaped in skips, 
Fermenting, rotten, soft with bruise, 
And all the yard was strewn with pips, 
Discarded pulp, and wrung-out ooze, 
That ducks with rummaging flat bill 
Searched through beside the cider-press 
To gobble in their greediness. 


The young men strained upon the crank 
To wring the last reluctant inch. 

They laughed together, fair and frank, 

And threw their loins across the winch. 

A holiday from field and dung, 

From plough and harrow, scythe and spade, 
To dabble in another trade, 

To crush the pippins in the slats, 

And see that in the little vats 

An extra pint was wrung ; 
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While round about the worthies stood, 
Profuse in comment, praise or blame, 
Content the press should be of wood, 
Advising rum, decrying wheat, 

And black strong sugar makes it sweet, 
But still resolved, with maundering tongue, 
That cider could not be the same 

As once when they were young ; 

But still the young contemptuous men 
Laughed kindly at their old conceit, 
And strained upon the crank again. 


Now barrels ranged in portly line 
Mature through winter’s sleep, 

Aping the leisured sloth of wine 

That dreams by Tiber or by Rhine, 
Mellowing slow and deep ; 

But keen and cold the northern nights 
Sharpen the quiet yard, 

And sharp like no rich southern wine 
The tang of cider bites ; 

For here the splintered stars and hard 
Hold England in a frosty guard, 
Orion and the Pleiades, 

Above the wheelwright’s shed, 

And Sirius resting on the trees 

While all the village snores abed. 


V. SACK VILLE-WEST 


Bee-M aster 


HAVE known honey from the Syrian hills 
[ sere in cool jars ; the wild acacia there 
On the rough terrace where the locust shrills 
Tosses her spindrift on the ringing air. 
Narcissus bares his nectarous perianth 
In white and golden tabard to the sun, 
And while the workers rob the amaranth 
Or scarlet windflower low among the stone, 
Practical and intent upon their crops, 
The Syrian queens mate in the high hot day 
Rapt visionaries of creative fray ; 
Soar from their fecund ecstasy alone, 
And, through the blazing ether, drops 
Like a small thunderbolt the vindicated drone. 
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But this is the bee-master’s reckoning 
In England. Walk among the hives and hear. 


Forget not bees in winter, though they sleep. 

For winter’s big with summer in her womb, 

And when you plant your rose-trees, plant them deep, 
Having regard to bushes all aflame, 

And see the dusky promise of their bloom 

In small red shoots, and let each redolent name— 
Tuscany, Crested Cabbage, Cottage Maid— 
Load with full June November’s dank repose, 
See the kind cattle drowsing in the shade, 

And hear the bee about his amorous trade 

Brown in the gipsy crimson of the rose. 


In February, if the days be clear, 

‘The waking bee, still drowsy on the wing, 
Will sense the opening of another year 

And blunder out to seek another spring. 
Crashing through winter sunlight’s pallid gold 
His clumsiness sets catkins on the willow 
Ashake like lambs’ tails in the early fold, 
Dusting with pollen all his brown and yellow, 
But when the rimy afternoon turns cold 

And undern squalls buffet the chilly fellow, 
He’ll seek the hive’s warm waxen welcoming 
And set about the chambers’ classic mould. 


And then, pell-mell, his harvest follows swift, 

Blossom and borage, lime and balm and clover, 

On Downs the thyme, on cliffs the scantling thrift, 

Everywhere bees go racing with the hours, 

For every bee becomes a drunken lover, 

Standing upon his head to sup the flowers, 

All over England, from Northumbrian coasts, 

To the wild sea-pink blown on Devon rocks. 

Over the merry southern gardens, over 

The grey-green bean-fields, round the Sussex oasts, 

Through the frilled spires of cottage hollyhocks, 

Go the big brown fat bees, and blunder in 

Where dusty spears of sunlight cleave the barn, 

And seek the sun again, and storm the whin, 

And in the warm meridian solitude 

Hum in the heather round the moorland tarn. 

Look, too, when summer hatches out the brood, 
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In tardy May or early June, 

And the young queens are strong in the cocoon, 
Watch, if the days be warm, 

The flitting of the migratory swarm. 

Follow, for if beyond your sight they stray 

Your bees are lost, and you must take your way 
Homeward disconsolate, but if you be at hand 
Then you may take your bees on strangers’ land. | 
Have your skep ready, drowse them with your smoke, 
Whether they cluster on the handy bough 

Or in the difficult hedge, be nimble now, 

For bees are captious folk 

And quick to turn against the lubber’s touch, 
But if you shake them to their wicker hutch 
Firmly, and turn towards the hive your skep, 
Into the hive the clustered thousands stream, 
Mounting the little slatted sloping step, 

A ready colony, queen, workers, drones, 

Patient to build again the waxen thrones 

For younger queens, and all the chambered cells 
For lesser brood, and all the immemorial scheme. 


And still they labour, though the hand of man 
Inscrutable and ravaging descend, 
Pillaging in their citadels, 

Defeating wantonly their provident plan, 
Making a havoc of their patient hoard ; 
Still start afresh, not knowing to what end, 
Not knowing to what ultimate reward, 

Or what new ruin of the garnered hive 
The senseless god in man will send. 

Still their blind stupid industry will strive, 
Constructing for destruction pitiably, 

And still their unintelligible lord 

Will reap his wealth from their calamity. 


V. SACKVILLE-WEST 


POETRY 


The Kiss 


NCE as He stood beside her knee and read, 
She drew His lovely head 
Close to her breast in mother-sweet embrace. 
But as He raised His face 
She saw the sudden tears that filled His eyes, 
And saddened with surprise. 
Why should her little Son be moved like this 
At His fair mother’s kiss ? 


The long years passed. Then fell the dolorous tide 
Shadowed and prophesied. 
John entered trembling to the mother pale 
And told the whole sad tale— 
The garden scene, and the foul artifice 
Of the betrayer’s kiss. 
And so she understood, that night of woe, 
His tears of long ago. 


F. REYNOLDS 


To Poetry 


HOU lady of my dreams awake or sleeping, 
Thou enemy of work, and peace, and play, 


Thine eyes are turned forever from my seeking, 
Both night and day. 


Waking I dream, and dreaming I awaken, 
The years are passing as a flight of stars, 
And in the darkness now I am forsaken 
Behind these bars. 


I meet in thee my last, my only lover, 

I find in thee my first unfailing friend, 
And yet I know I never shall discover 
How to unbend 


Thy subtle form and delicate surprising, 
Or wrest from thee one secret of thine art 
Ere with unanswered question and surmising 
I too depart. 


EVEREST LEWIN 
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Thoughts at a Dinner Party in Parts 


“‘ Barsac, sir ?”’ ‘‘ Did you see Loyalties ? ” ““ Yes—no—thanks.” 
“The colour’d helps have automobiles ” Oh, silence ! 
There comes a different voice—I know not whence. 


A AHAT salmon cost me just on two hundred francs 2 


There is a land beyond this world of ours, 

A land of songless birds and of scentless flowers, 
A land which whosoever humbly enters, 

In him a wild imagination stirs. 


Sky upon deeper sky of tranquil stars 

Where we may forget our old and accustomed wars ; 
Amid the ultimate clouds the full moon trembling 
Rejoices to hear the hurrying planets sing. 


Row after broken row the gay, young trees 

Move, invisibly shaken by the sweet, still breeze— 

Orange and aloe, oak, maple, aspen, lemon— 

Trees of the Thames and Tiber, Seine, Amazon and Rhone. 


Perpetually in calmly violent cascades 

Great rivers sweep on their road ; the morning fades 

At the Fall’s top, while the birds and the bats of evening 
Dance at the bottom, dance and float and swing. 


There are mountains where the four seasons of the year 
Flourish together, valleys so still and clear 

That the East meets the West there, and ’tis noontide 
Over which reign the bridegroom and the bride. 


Silence itself is the song there ; the silence thrills 
With a music older than the valleys or hills ; 
Silence speaks best for joy, for grief has taken 
Long ago all our words for the woes of men. 


R. ELLIS ROBERTS 
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A Thrush in Town 


EATHERED soothsayer, what’s the name to hit 
That sense in thee, so deft to disentomb 
The buried year and people the empty room 
Of music in thy brain ? What rarest wit 
Of all the five we boast can compass it ? 
Dost hear the white root-fibres push ? Presume 
The rank sweetness of hawthorn ? See in the womb 
Of earth bright eyes of kingcups yet unlit ? 


Is neither faith nor hope, but fierce desire, 
Outbraving hope and faith, wizard enough 
To dare the labyrinthine maze of death ° 
Sing loud. They hear. 'To thy sweet flute aspire 
All the green resurrections, till the stuff 
Of thy full melody shall be summer’s breath. 


JOHN SWINNERTON PHILLIMORE 
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AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASON 
by Will Dyson 
I. The Novelists of England 
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Il. Young Novelist (whose book, published only yesterday, is already in 
its first edition) looking for evidence of shock among the Bourgeoisie 
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Il. Not ladylike—true, but the noble work of Plutarch must be carried on 


IV. Simple but outraged disciples of the graver art of the Slade School— 
maere children in these matters—wondering “ Can this be an art at all?” 
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FROM THE HOUSE OF GAUGUIN 


By ROBERT KEABLE 
I 


T was beauty of situation and not knowledge of association that led me 

first, in December of last year (1922), to the house in which Paul 

Gauguin lived during his six final years in Tahiti, for among the 

bourgeois French and half-castes, who constitute nine-tenths of the 
inhabitants of the island to-day, art and literature are alike unknown, and 
the greatest modern master of the art of “ L’homme primitif supreme ” 
(to quote Mallarmé) is only remembered by the devastating fact that they 
once refused to buy for a song in the open market pictures and carvings 
which to-day would be worth a fortune. Unaware of the repetition, I was 
enchanted as he had been. Here, where a blunt and rounded point of 
rather high beach projects itself towards the reef, which, broken by the 
strong flow of fresh water from the Punaroo river half a kilometre away, 
curves in to meet the land ; where, eight miles away due west, the dream 
island of Moorea, fantastic with crags and pinnacles, is stained purple 
and red and gold and colours paradisaical, not to be named, each night by 
the setting sun ; a little stream meanders through the tall coconut palms 
to reach the lagoon, its mouth a bathing place where nude bronze forms are 
silhouetted in the gloaming against the fires of the sunset ; where the 
green thickets of tropical vegetation bank up behind to the bold slopes 
of the Diademe and Mount Orahena ; where, to the south, a headland 
hides even the suggestion of terrible Papeete, and, to the north, another 
gives view of a sweep of white sand beach so unusual, despite the fairy 
stories, in these volcanic islands ; here, it seemed to me I should find ail 
that Tahiti has to offer. Nor has the aspect of nature changed since 1895. 
For such reasons Paul Gauguin settled himself also here. 

Thus I had practically taken the place when I was informed casually by 
the owner, for the usual reason, that it had been the great painter’s home. 
My landlord bought the land from Gauguin when he left in 1901 for the 
Marquesas, and he burnt a cartload of carvings and God knows what else 
himself. But otherwise time has moved slowly here. The main portion of 
the little house is as the master left it, and I write with my eyes upon those 
colours of land and sky and sea which were his inspiration. His greatest 
friend in Tahiti, Monsieur Teissier, an old French farmer, born in the 
Island, of a charming simplicity and kindliness of character, lives still 
across the road, and drops in for an ‘“‘ eggnog ” or a “‘ rum-punch ” with 
me about eleven of the morning even as he did then with Paul Gauguin. In 
a small native house across the stream, screened by palms, lives still Paura, 
the master’s last ‘Tahitian vahine, who figures in many of his pictures and 
is the nude in “ Nevermore.” 
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And the valley of the Punaroo is as haunted by the spirit of the old gods 
that have passed as when he wandered there and learned the bitter truth 
that he afterwards engraved about the base of a statue: 


“Les Dieux sont morts et Atuana meurt de Leur mort.” 


_ The circumstance has been one of great good fortune to me. Not only 
1s it possible here, as perhaps nowhere else (for Gauguin’s other merely 
temporary residences in Tahiti are unknown and that of his two years in 
the Marquesas has been destroyed) to enter into the spirit of the man, but 
also it has brought me into association with those who are keenly interested 
in him. Of these one, Madame Claude Riviére, the well known French 
critic, lately editor in New York of a La France, has recently had, while 
staying here, the happiness of discovering a new MS. Readers of Charles 
Morice’s Paul Gauguin may remember that he quotes a letter of September 
19, 1897 to M. Daniel de Montfreid (whose house in Paris to-day is almost 
a private museum of the great painter’s pictures and possessions) as 
follows : 

P.S.—Si j’en ai la force, je recopierai et t’enverrai un travail qui j’ai fait, ces 
derniers temps (depuis six mois, je ne peins plus), sur L’Art, l’Eglise catholique 
et l’Esprit moderne. C’est peut-étre au point de vue philosophique ce que j’ai 
exprime de mieux dans ma vie. 


It is this work which has now been found. Bought privately at the auction 
of his effects in Tahiti, the owner had realised neither its worth nor its 
importance. By chance he met Madame Riviére, and the world will shortly 
be able to read this second of Gauguin’s books. The interest of what the 
artist finally entitled L’Esprit Moderne et le Catholicisme is as great 
as that of Noa-Noa, of which the first complete and faithful edition 
is to be published by Crés and Cie. in Paris this year, but the point 
of view is by no means the same. Noa-Noa belongs to the period 
of the first visit to Tahiti in 1891; L’Esprit Moderne to the second 
and final residence. The two books illustrate the development of his 
mind as nothing else can do. For the first time it is possible to see his life 
as a whole, to understand the trend of his thought, to realise the singular 
unity of his revolt—the total weight of the charge that he brought 
against ‘‘ civilisation.” 

For Paul Gauguin was driven by the spirit into the wilderness if ever 
man was driven, only to find that in the twentieth century there is no 
wilderness left. The story of his fidelity to the ideal of primitive life ought 
to be a voice amongst us. It is true that it has a two-fold message. It does 
proclaim the impossibility, the futility, of any attempt to push back the 
~ years, for the effort to reconstruct the primitive in modern days must 
always be artificial and doomed for that very reason to failure. But it does 
also, in an age of commercialism, emphasise the truth we tend to forget, 
the truth that there are treasures gold cannot buy, which we stand in 
grave danger of losing for ever, the while it points out to us the glory of 
primitive colour, the essential mysticism of human life. 
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For this purpose the French artist’s life falls into four phases, each a 
revolt, each an attempt to be free and to express himself, each a leap further 
and yet further back to the primitive. The first centres itself in Paris, the 
second in Martinique, the third in Tahiti, the fourth in the Marquesas. 
Each was attended by sacrifice, each was marked in a sense by failure. 
The restless spirit never attained, never saw itself justified. Yet at least he 
never faltered, and in his persistent fearlessness he succeeded where, by a 
strange paradox, had he succeeded he would have failed. 

The first centres in Paris where Paul Gauguin, a young financier, 
married, with a family, surrounded by friends, was comfortably off and 
rising in his profession. But occupied all the week at the Bourse, on Sundays 
he painted and modelled. He says that he amused himself, but it was in 
that amusement that he really lived. An artist to the deep heart’s core, the 
call of his art was persistent even amid the roar of the Paris pavements. 
He was attached to the Impressionist school, and his biographer, M. 
Charles Morice, records with detail the breaking of his commercial chain. 
In 1880, at the fifth Impressionist Exhibition, he was heard to say that he 
would soon devote himself wholly to art. In 1881, he exhibited a female 
nude “‘ of which the realism enchanted Huysmans.” In 1882, he found it 
increasingly impossible spiritually to be a painter on Sunday and a business 
man all the week. In 1883, at thirty-five, he threw over for ever all other 
allegiances and gave himself solely to his art. 

By which he shortly discovered that he could not live. Truly he had not 
yet found himself, but in any case the world was deaf to the new message 
of his genius. With a wife and large family the outlook grew ever more 
serious. ‘he domestic conflict may be imagined, for Madame Gauguin 
lacked her husband’s faith. Poverty drove him ultimately to his wife’s 
relations in Denmark, to their separation, to her taking the children and 
making a home for them. Back in Paris, the formerly well-to-do financier 
was reduced to any temporary job for a living, even to that of bill-posting. 
As with Francis Thompson in the cobbler’s shop, the pitiless civilisation 
of the West had no use for his dreams, and less than ever since Paul _ 
Gauguin could not plainly say yet of what he dreamed. Some secret star 
cast flickering light in the dark recesses of his mind ; he sought to see it 
rise from the mystic simplicity of Breton peasants as at first among the 
Impressionists of Paris ; but neither sufficed for the revelation. He remained 
2) a but neither in poverty nor disappointment did his resolution 

ail. 

The second period centres about Martinique. The Painter left Paris for 
that island in 1887 and returned in 1888, but it was not merely despair that 
drove him from Paris nor ill-health that brought him back. He was 
beginning to feel that the Tropics might offer, in their colour and passion, _ 
the secret of his search. From the Bourse, he had turned to the studios of _ 
the capital, but not in France was there hope of recovering the inspiration _ 
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of the beauty and passion of primitive life. Yet Martinique, though truly 
Nature paints there with lavish brush, had equally ceased long since to 
breathe a primitive spirit. There was no freedom, no real pagan love of 
untrammelled beauty there. And thus, though sick, it was not sickness 
merely that sent him back, back to his first exhibition, chiefly of ceramics, 
back to the society of artists at Pont-Aven, back to friends in Paris for a 
while. It was that he began to understand for what he sought. He turned 
away from the Impressionist school with its false lights. He would not an 
art springing from minds modern fundamentally. And thus in 1891, aided 
by an article in ’Echo de Paris and a sale on the strength of it, Paul Gauguin 
sailed for Tahiti on a mission artistique, which, indeed, carried no 
remuneration, but the promise of the purchase of work on its conclusion. 

He conceived of a return to nature somewhere where nature was still 
unspoiled by the touch of commercialism and civilisation ; where the vivid 
hues he loved would be flung like a scarf of beauty across primitive life ; 
where men and women would still live in the freedom of the Homeric age 
and poise unconsciously among the palms and at the springs with the grace 
of the world’s golden dawn. 

And in Tahiti Paul Gauguin lived from 1891 to 1893, and from 1895 to 
1901. In a word, he suffered there progressive disillusionment while never 
swerving from the object of his search. It is of this period and the next 
that I wish chiefly to write, but it is convenient to dismiss them chrono- 
logically in a few sentences first of all. The artist spent then, first, a little 
while in Papeete, but shortly sought the seclusion of a country district 
some thirty kilometres away. Of his experiences there, he writes, mystically 
and parabolically to a great extent, in Noa-Noa, painting and carving the 
while. His life was certainly primitive, but not yet what it was to be. 
Colonial officialism at once welcomed and hampered him as a man on a 
mission from the Beaux-Arts, but on his return to France he met with yet 
more defeat and disappointment. The director of the Beaux-Arts had been 
changed and one arisen who knew not Joseph. ‘There was no official pur- 
chase of his work. His exhibition in November 1893 was a total failure and 
did not pay expenses ; a second was worse. A few friends could not make 
up for the indifference and hostility of Paris. The sudden death of an uncle 
left him a small fortune, and with it he sailed again for Tahiti determined 
~ to live wholly for his own peculiar art and never to return. 

From 1895 to 1901 at this house in Punaauia, thirteen kilometres from 
Papeete, and from 1go1 to his death in May 1903 Gauguin sought con- 
sistently to live closely and wholeheartedly in touch with the primitive 
_ that he might interpret its spirit and wrest its secret. In him there burned 
a genius which sought that expression and needed that milieu. It was the 
fourth and final revolt which took him to the Marquesas in one last 
desperate attempt to escape from the growing civilisation of Tahiti and its 
narrowminded, misunderstanding, intolerant, bourgeois officialdom, and it 
was there, at the end of the world, in “ un vaste atelier, avec un petit coin 
pour coucher,” that he was finally beaten. For he had been forestalled. 
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L’Esprit Moderne et le Catholicisme, though written here in Punaauia, is 
nevertheless the testament of the Marquesan period, where indeed the 
manuscript was finally copied. It was the two foes named there which 
were in at the death. As he lay alone, dying, he was actually under sentence 
of fine and imprisonment for aiding the natives against officialdom in a case 
of which the Protestant missionary who was his nearest and naturally 
scarcely sympathetic neighbour wrote that he seemed to have right and 
justice on his side; and he was barely dead when the Catholic bishop 
appeared and claimed for Christian burial one who all his days had been in 
opposition to the Church. These two authorities, moreover, made a bonfire 
of the majority of his pictures and sculptures as obscene and blasphemous. 
Nor at that time had hethe world’s recognition. M. M. Morillot and Cochyn, 
then young officers who chanced to be on the French gunboat in Papeete 
when, a little later, the rest of the dead artist’s goods were sold by public 
auction, clubbed their available funds together and bought for one hundred 
and fifty francs a picture that recently changed hands at eighty thousand ; 
and the Governor appropriated the manuscript, Noa-Noa, which was not 
considered to be worth offering for sale. Only in far Hiva-oa was one cry 
raised at his death. As once in Samoa, so there in the Marquesas, natives 
cried as they mourned: ‘‘ Ua mate Gauguin, ua pete enata !” (Gauguin is 
dead and we are lost !). 

It is a misfortune that the biographers and friends of Paul Gauguin have 
not been able to make researches into his life here where it was principally 
lived. Without that, judging chiefly from letters that are the writing of 
a genius and at once supremely truthful and amazingly misleading as such 
letters always are, it is hardly possible to understand what was his triumph 
inasmuch as he saw instantly the truth about Tahiti and captured for us the 
essential spirit of primitive Polynesia when, already doomed and passing, 
there were few who could have seen it at all. To realise this it is necessary 
to know his friends here—and his enemies. It is necessary to tear aside the 
false veil of sentimental absurdity which such writers as O’Brien have cast 
over the Eastern Pacific. His pictures are unique and supremely great in 
that they fasten upon something which twenty years ago there were few 
enough still living who had seen, and which no man will see again. He him- 
self came too late for his own happiness ; but he came in the nick of time 
to snatch for us a heritage which otherwise had been wholly lost. 

By an arrestingly interesting coincidence, in June 1891, Gauguin—in 
yellow shoes, red cravat and immense green hat band, landed in Tahiti. 
The French Republic had, at that date, appointed a negro governor, 
Lacascade, over this land in which men and women of Aryan stock had 
attained to physical perfection and beauty of life not perhaps known in 
Europe since the days of ancient Greece, and in that month died Pomare, 
the last King of ‘Tahiti, whose very monument on the beach at Arue is at | 
this moment falling into unheeded decay. He lay a-dying as the artist first _ 
walked the streets of Papeete, instantly arrested by the grief of the Tahitians 
and the indifference of the half-castes and French. “‘ Tous les Européens 
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(he says in Noa-Noa) commergants, fonctionnaires, officiers et soldats, 
continuaient a rire et 4 chanter dans les rues, tandis que les naturels, avec 
des airs grave, s’entretenaient a voix basse autour du palais.” It is of little 
moment that Pomare had been but petty king of a valley or two, whom the 
French had acclaimed as paramount in order to create a claim upon the 
whole island on his surrender. At least he was the sole remaining figure of 
the ancient regime. Gauguin arrived in time to see him die and to hear the 
official diplomatic speeches which civilisation offered the last Tahitian at 
the grave in place of the fervour and poetry of his ancestors. Their true value 
Was apparent even on the road home. “‘ Sur la route, 4 la debandade, 
lindifférence des Francais dommant le ton, tout ce peuple, si grave depuis 
plusieurs jours, recommengait 4 rire. Les vahines (the women) reprenaient 
le bras de leurs tanes (men), parlaient haut, dodelinaient des fesses, tandis 
que leurs larges pieds nus foulaient lourdement la poussiére du chemin.” 
And he concludes rightly : “ Avec lui desparaissaient les derniers vestiges 
des traditions anciennes. Avec lui se fermait "histoire maorie. C’était bien 
fini. La civilisation, hélas !—soldatesque, negoce et fonctionnarisme— 
triomphant.” 

There are in that incident all the elements of the Polynesian tragedy 
which Gauguin was just in time to see. To-day it is not so tragic; the 
triumph of the West is so complete ; the very signs of conflict have dis- 
appeared. Tahiti is dead. But Gauguin was still able to see as it were at 
least the lovely shadow of the past ; he was able to interpret aright the 
incredible pathos of the situation ; he could judge of the arid soullessness 
of what was to be. 

He is all delight at first with the beauty of primitive life. He describes 
his first morning—a canoe afloat on a sunlit lagoon in which a nude woman 
dressed her black hair with primitive grace, the bronze of her man on the 
shore arranging his nets under the shade of a cocoa-palm ; evening—the 
dying sun over Moorea, the mountains crenellated like some ancient 
battlement ; night—when through bamboo walls and pandanus roof he 
could see the stars and hear the song of the moon. “ Une case maorie ne 
retranche point l’homme de la vie, de l’espace, de Vinfini. . . .” 

But there was so little of the primitive left, and that passing as he seized 
upon it. The tragedy is that these Polynesians, simple and unsuspecting, 


“welcomed with open hands the official, the trader, the missionary. 


Like children unaware of their own riches, and beauty, they copied the 
grown-ups. The official broke to pieces a literal and natural Communism, 
for in it he would have had no place ; the trader offered for mysterious 
“money,” which one could obtain with lands and pearls and copra, the 


' divine concertina, the celestial canned-beef, the magic glass-bottled rum, 


the Olympian trousers ; the missionary, incredibly learned and mysterious 
messenger of the gods, drew their attention to their nakedness and taught 
them it was shame. Gauguin saw it happen before his eyes. ‘he woman was 
nude in the canoe only because she did not know that he was watching and 
as yet the motor-car had not brought gendarmerie into every district. 
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He slept under Pandanus thatch because as yet corrugated iron was still 
dear. He could wander up the valley of the Punaroo at will only because the 
surviving Tahitians, under the land laws, were too few to fence it in. 

And “ the gods were dead ”—or dying. The truly native dance and song 
and decoration had ceased or was ceasing to be. It had been spontaneous, 
instinctive, natural. There had been about it a primitive inspiration. Child 
of resplendent colour, of dominant nature, of rich imagination, the Poly- 
nesian had been that supreme primitive art that his soul longed for and 
that he would give his life to represent. But it was vanishing like a morning 
mist before the artificialities of the Law and the Prophets. The savage was 
bludgeoned out of it, the beauty prostituted, the imagination laughed out 
of court. Furiously, desperately, Paul Gauguin fought against the irresist- 
ible approach here of the old enemies of Art. His fury betrayed him into 
follies, his despair into bitter words. All that was in vain, as it must be in 
vain. There is no return. It is for the artist to convert the new into more 
lovely channels, not to attempt to dam it and reassert the old, for the new 
has in it more of material power and knowledge and these are the gods 
men worship. There is one pathetic little story, told me by M. Teissier, 
nothing in itself, which is a parable of Gauguin’s failure that he himself 
could not read. He returned one day from Papeete triumphant ; he had 
heard that in the Marquesas you could still buy a girl model for a handful 
of sweets ! He ordered a sackful, and sought with that honeyed “trade ” 
the last corner at Atuana’s realm. 7 


IV 


But a legend has been constructed in France of the life of Gauguin here 
which is not wholly true. He is represented as lonely, poverty-stricken 
and despairing, and so represented largely for the reasons given above. As 
a matter of fact he had friends ; if embarrassed he was never so poor as 
when bill-sticking in Paris; and he was happy in that he was in time 
to wrest something from the grip of advancing civilisation. 

His manner of life did not, of course, make friendship with the whites 
and half-castes possible, even in Tahiti. It was little that he had a Tahitian 
wife, but it was monstrous that he went naked. M. Teissier, his neighbour, 
would find him in his studio completely nude, engaged furiously, for a 
week or so at a time, upon a picture or statue that represented all those 
elements of old Polynesia that the French bourgeoisie of Tahiti naturally 
enough had been taught to detest. Or, wrapped about the loins in a pareu, 


he would recline on a couch smoking perpetually and absorbing the beauty | 


around him that those same bourgeois could not really see. An excellent 
Catholic lady of Papeete still remembers being warned as a child to go 
nowhere near the studio of Gauguin. But M. Teissier himself, with the 
charm and candour which is still his to-day, loved the essential man ; 
and there were others. ‘Three of them—and the homely touch arrests one— 


used to walk once a week and seek a friend who could make supremely | 
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that “ omelette baveuse ” which, in this strange land, reminded them of 
Brittany and of France. 

Nor did he starve. One does not even to-day starve in Tahiti. There are 
no slums in the tropics where there are no cities. Coconuts, bananas, 
fish and a shelter—even twenty years ago these could be had almost for 
nothing in the islands. Besides, M. Daniel de Montfried was his great and 
indefatigable friend in Paris. He acted as the painter’s agent, and if the 
prices he obtained for his works were small compared to their value now, 
a few hundred francs out here went far. Doubtless he was often temporarily 
embarrassed and in debt, but what artist is not ? Doubtless he worried 
himself from time to time, but what artist troubles over such matters for 
more than an occasional half-hour ? 

Moreover M. Teissier insists that he was not permanently unhappy. It 
is true that he was grievously ill and grew worse, and that often he was in 
extreme pain, but even from the Marquesas when he was at death’s door 
comes the testimony: “il oubliait sa douleur pour parler de |’Art.” 
And if sick in body, disappointment and sorrow also entered deeply into 
his soul. But nevertheless Paul Gauguin was just in time. He had that 
consolation. Let that be understood. He sensed rather than saw perhaps, 
but still he sensed “ l’-homme primitif suprés.’’? He was able to fulfil his 
own formula: “ Glorifier homme en lui asservissant la nature par I’Art.” 
In the Marquesas especially he got down among the dying members of an 
expiring race in time to leave as a legacy to us a just appreciation of their 
spirit. And he must have known that he alone could do it. His sacrifice had 
not been in vain. The world may perhaps know another Gauguin, but if so 
he will have been born for Polynesia too late. 

Yet there was enough of sacrifice. No man, however devoted even to the 
supreme mistresses Art or Religion, ever wholly forgets his own blood 
and his native land. Nor did Paul Gauguin, whose art was his religion. 
They found among his few possessions at his death, a faded photograph 
of his children ; and the last picture that he painted among the vivid hues 
and under the blazing sun of the Marquesas was of the roofs of a Breton 
village huddling under snow. 
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PARSON BERRINGER 


By LESLEY GARTH 


HERE must once have been a man called Parson Berringer. If 
not why should I, who have done no extraordinary wrong, be 
haunted by his name, his face, lurid fragments of his history, 
and, worst of all, his ghostly petition that I should string these 
tawdry beads together? But there is no tale called Parson Berringer, 
though he evidently wishes that there were ; and if there is one it will not 
be written by me. The present essay is merely a protest—or, perhaps, 
an exorcism. 
#2 The trouble began when I looked too long through an iron gate upon 
the fringe of a certain London suburb. I was staring at the front of a house, 
which, as newspapers say with an accent of mild astonishment, “ stands 
in its own grounds.” It still contrives to look lonely, though the pert 
toy-villas of this trifling age crowd round it as closely as they can. Its 
gaze is set westward, over a rolling waste of wind-swept grass untidily 
patched with woodland : and there it abides, in its own sadly-shrunken 
grounds, a grim old aristocrat who counts the canaille as no company. 
Like all ancient houses, it is brooding over a secret. ‘‘ Ah! ha!!” it 
creaks in its merrier moods, ‘“‘ what a story I could tell you if I chose!” 

The front garden is filled to overflowing with a crippled giant of a 
cedar, which straddles across the damp lawn upon an ugly wooden crutch. 
It resembles an enormous old man-at-arms, useless and gloomy, but 
retained by his ruined master as a memorial of vanished splendour. It 
darkens the front windows, but that does not matter, for nobody within 
needs light even “to see to dee by.” I need not say that this desirable 
dwelling place is always to let. A house so grim and so old must keep at 
least one ghost on the chain, to be loosed at invaders still cumbered with 
uneasy flesh. 

The right way to appease curiosity is, of course, to ask intelligent 
questions. Why else do we maintain a police force ? But I am always 
arrested upon the verge of an inquiry by a doubt as to whether it is really 
intelligent or not. I end, therefore, by consulting my imagination. Now, 
anything might have taken place behind those darkened windows and 
left on the mouldering walls the weird impress of a monstrous wrong. 
A corpse might be buried at the foot of that lame cedar or. . . . Just 
then the bells of a neighbouring church broke into an optimistic peal— 
for people will get married even upon steel-grey days in November. And 
other people, who are not getting married themselves, cannot keep their 
thoughts from converging upon matrimony. I was quite sure that the 
tragedy for which I was delving had something to do with a marriage. A — 
wedding implies a parson ; and by George! there he was, glaring out from 
one sullen window—staring, between the dark level fans of the cedar— 
at me ! Parson Berringer ; | knew his name at once. 
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And I left him there at once, hoping that he could not slip collar and 
pursue. I scolded my imagination for being too ready to “ oblige.” But 
somehow he must have broken loose ; and now I know his face much better 
than I know my own. For my own, such as it is, looks different in every 
mirror, while Berringer’s is always the same. He wears a ragged periwig of 
coarse black hair—by the way, did parsons wear periwigs when Charles II. 
was king ? He wore one himself, of course, and it made him look like 
one of his own spaniels; but until I met Parson Berringer I always 
credited the contemporary Cloth with heads of Miltonic sleekness. The 
war within the puffy cheeks of our divine is not between red and white but 
of purple and yellow, and purple is on the point of winning. Below his ill- 
shaven chin a roll of flesh rests coarsely on his stained and greasy bands. 
Yet his eyes, though bloodshot, are uncannily beautiful ; you would 
guess that his mother was a pretty woman—and a Puritan. Having men- 
tioned his fairest feature, I leave the rest, though I know him down to the 
smallest unreverend spot on his rusty black weeds. I wish I did not ; for 
I cannot tell what to do with him. 

He has told me his Christian name, which is Miles ; also his date, 
d. 1680. Even then, that beetle-browed house was old. He was brought, 
as a shady and venal hanger-on in Holy Orders, to gratify certain Persons 
of Quality by celebrating a marriage that would not stand too much day- 
light. But the thing which he actually did was something very different 
from that ; something so utterly unlooked-for, so grim, so confounding, 
so unanswerably just, that the house in which he did it was sealed and set 
apart for ever. So far Parson Berringer ; and he cannot or will not tell me 
any more. His violet eyes—what do they in his old fuddled head ?— 
implore me to sound my imagination for the rest. But imagination is sulky. 
She has not forgotten the snub I gave her when she first introduced 
Parson Berringer. 

Was it an affair of a stolen heiress ? I cannot think so. He seems so sure 
of my friendly interest ; and he must be aware, with his other-worldly 
insight, that I cannot find a tear for romantically afflicted young maidens. 
Let them all go mad, in white satin or white muslin according to their 
degree! I prefer to suppose that my sympathies are claimed for the 
bridegroom ; and I am encouraged in this hope by a very slight smoothing 
- of the wrinkles in the brow of my phantom petitioner. The lady, then, 
was the villain—if a lady can be called a villain. We have heard, too often, 
of a dainty rogue in porcelain ; but our bride of the shadowy house must 
have been a gorgeous Vice in flesh and blood. Through the thronged yet 
forlorn state apartments of Hampton Court, I have lately gone looking 
in vain for a portrait of the witch. No painted semblance of painted lips 
will part to say “ I am she.” But I know the type, and so does everyone. 
Sleek golden draperies sliding from a creamy amplitude of breast and 
shoulder ; plump hands with wickedly-pointed small fingers ; curves 
everywhere ; scattered ringlets ; round cheeks flushed with wine or rouge ; 
slumbrous eyes under heavy lids, for the fair head aches from the night 
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before, and yet not so badly that it cannot be tilted with the right degree 
of coquetry. Wouldn’t you like to fire a pistol, and startle all these ladies 
out of their wanton, purring repose ? How would—say—the Comtesse de 
Grammont look if the chill of a dagger-point touched her breast ? 

Now, was that last strange thought the clue to my mystery ? Am I to 
recognise an attempt made by Parson Berringer to get his story through 
tome? 

Beyond a doubt it was a woman whom he killed. Can you hear the 
rustle of her silks as she bows upon herself and founders like a royal 
galley before her judge and executioners. The candles which winked as 
he struck burn steadily now, reflected from the dark and shining surfaces 
about the room. She lies at his feet, a meaningless bundle of fine things ; 
ringlets of bronze, white flesh growing whiter, red lips unchanging, stiff 
silks of a sunset richness, and jewels brightly derisive of death. He has 
drawn out the fine stiletto, and one clear bubble of blood marks the wound. 

But what is the meaning of it all ? And where, oh where, is the bride- 
groom ? Is the house quite empty except for those tragic two ? There is 


an old clock, somewhere, thumping away unseen like the tramp of doom; _ 


what iron-plated nerves our ancestors had! Flame spurts and whistles 
from a log on the hearth, and the prowling wind is querulous. But no one 
comes to disturb Parson Berringer. He stares, drops his dagger, and acts 
oddly ; sinks down upon all fours and crawls into a corner, where he 
crouches and blinks at the light. No tragic dignity about him now ; a child 
would point and laugh at him, especially when he shakes his tousled wig 
and whines in the very key of the rising gale. For he has done his work, 
and broken his brain in the doing. You tell me that people do not go mad 
all in a moment ? Well, Parson Berringer had served his apprenticeship to 
lunacy, through long hours of sodden brooding over some treasure lost ; 
this was probably his clean and delicate youth. The blue mist-wreath of 
Oxford was entwined among his memories ; the silver voices of her steeples 
came to him night by night across the waste of shameful years. No wonder 
that he—but this is the loosest speculation. 

And consider my helpless position. No disciple of Sir Oliver Lodge can 
put me into closer touch with this perturbed spirit. The British Museum, 
if I questioned its records concerning my client, would rumble with 
laughter down all its tremendous galleries. Yet this battered divine is 
distressingly real to me ; far more so than the rather nebulous gentleman 
who stands up before me every Sunday and tries, poor good soul, to 
expound the incomprehensible. What can I do with or for Parson Berrin- 
get ? Let him have patience ; I am doing my best. I peep into the story a 
little before the catastrophe, and see the doomed lady crossing the common 
in her coach. It is a lonely road that she travels, for the new-red tide of 
Suburbia has not yet begun to creep out towards that dark rock of her 
destination. Madame is idle, and bored and mischievous. She stretches 
herself on her cushions, clenching her infantile hands and yawning daintily 
like a cat. ‘Then she eyes her pale waiting maid with a gleam of malice, and 
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wickedly hints at danger from gentlemen of the road ; at which the poor 
damsel, whose brain has been teeming all the way with black masks and 
eee ones: can only start, and shiver, and choke down a pitiful sob. 

ut her choking annoys her mistress, who leans over to inflict a leisurely 
pinch with those little wicked fingers. Then the lady has an alarm of her 
own, for she finds a pimple rising near her mouth ; and the maid has to 
search for the patch-box amid a silvery hurricane of scolding. The bride 
is a long while surveying the patch as it lies in her rosy palm. Does she 
think a black star an ill omen for her wedding night ? The road is not only 
deserted but uneven, pitted everywhere with pools which shiver pale and 
ghastly in the evening. My lady swears freely, in her quick high tinkle of 
a voice, at the jolting of her cumbrous vehicle. ‘‘ Lord!” she laments. 
** I think this house be at the world’s end ! ’”’ And so it is, for her. 

But the bridegroom eludes me. It may be his boyish naughtiness, for 
I catch a gleam of white satin sheathing the slenderness and grace of early 
youth. A veritable boy, we must suppose him, flattered by his elders into 
thinking himself a man. I see him as in a parable ; a child allured by a 
gaudy show of flowers to the brink of a deadly morass. He puts forth 
eager white hands to them ; and then I lose him altogether. I only know 
that the burden of saving him was laid upon one most grimily qualified 
to be a protector of innocence. 

That is all. This besieging and appealing ghost cannot or will not supply 
the connecting links of his story. I am left to envy those who are not 
nipped and teased by the romp Imagination, Fancy a man left half-created 
by some capricious deity ; his legs kicking wildly, the rest of him one with 
the universal clay. Even so it is with the tale of Parson Berringer, but I 
mean this to be its last kick. 
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SPUR aioe A eat ge ei 


By GODFREY LOCKER-LAMPSON 


T would be a dull world without the spirits of the air. Is anything 

more desolate than a wood where they do not make their home? 

There may be beechen groves, where every tree is a separate glory | 

and the company of them together a feast for hungry eyes ; or towering | 
pines sleeping against the blue background of a summer’s day ; or carpets | 
of flowers that sweep like embroidered trains about the feet of the forest _ 
and give no echo to your footfall ; but without the voice of the birds they 
are like a setting without its jewel or a body without a soul. Wherein lies — 
the charm of these little choristers ? Is it not that they are links between _ 
earth and heaven, the seen and the unseen, the material and the immaterial? 
Of all living organisms they appear to be the least mechanical. Conscious, _ 
as we are, of ruthless law, their seeming liberty brings before us visions _ 
of what once we may have been before our earthly imprisonment, and what 
we might come to were this ‘‘ muddy vesture of decay ” to slip from us. 
That such tiny threads of song should stir us so deeply, coursing like a 
current between ourselves and the invisible, is wonderful indeed. Who has 
stood beneath a shower of melody from one of these delicious singers and 
not felt lifted into a fairy world ? 

Somewhere in French Flanders there is a sleepy, lawn-like park with a _ 
river flowing in the midst of it, and birds innumerable warbling and 
twittering in the sedges that line the water’s brim, and in the wild, untrodden 
spinneys that skirt the boundaries of that green domain. In the spring 
and summer of 1916 a pair of golden orioles had their nesting-place on 
the margin of this stream. Their loud, melodious cry and yellow plumage 
gave an almost tropical atmosphere to the sanctuary which they had 
chosen, hedged about with a maze of leaf and bough. It was one of the 
indulgences of that time to snatch a moment in the early morning and catch 
these lovely visitors unaware. Later in the day men-of-arms were every- 
where, and the birds were hidden from view. But in the still peace of dawn, 
when the dew lay heavy on herb and flower and the sun had but just 
started on his pilgrimage, they seemed to doff their shyness and distrust 
of man, swinging in and out of their bower in full view, and greeting the 
new-born day with eager, welcoming call. They were travellers from a far 
country, and we were their honoured hosts. They were with us, but not 
of us—exotic, strange, speaking in an unknown tongue with clarions of | 
silver, apparelled in raiment that set the very leaves on fire. Not soon shall 
we forget you, prophets of coming peace, who carried on your wings the 
glow of the saffron East and in your tumultuous, vibrant hearts the song 
of hope and victory ! 

But longer to be remembered, because more poignant, was the wailing 
of the nightingales at that extraordinary time. Never before, so it was said, | 
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had their company been so large. Within this same small area there must 
have been a dozen pairs, and their long-drawn plaint filled the warm 
evenings and the starry nights. When there was sufficient light, the 
ambition of the wakeful was to steal close enough to see the master- 
melodist actually in the midst of his song, and to watch the swelling 
throat and drooping wings as the liquid notes gushed forth upon the 
tranquil air. But this was hardly ever possible. Beyond a well-recognised 
distance the wizard would never let you pass. The fluting would suddenly 
cease and the tree or thicket lose its magic in an instant, becoming once 
more merely an ordinary object to the sense. Occasionally, it is true, 
you might be only a couple of yards away, and still the anthem would 
continue, but in that case the bird was so hidden from view that he knew 
you could not spy upon him, even if he could keep his eye on you. At such 
times, the spot where you were standing itself seemed to be surging with 
song, every blade of grass, every twig, the pale upturned faces of the 
flowers, the very ground and ambient air themselves. It was as though 
organic and inorganic, the visible and invisible, had cast aside the fetters 
of individual form and matter and merged for a brief spell in some common 
grief beyond time and the grave. The melody then seemed to be incor- 
porate in everything, and, little by little, one imagined oneself also to be 
singing, uttering the lament of a subliminal self, part of the divine orchestra 
that throbbed and filled the world. 

Lying awake at night with open window, removed from their immediate 
presence, one could count the different performers in this scattered choir. 
They replied to one another from their separate stations, sorrow for 
sorrow, plaint for plaint. What was their pain, this unforgettable, incurable 
ache of the soul ? Would it never vanish from their memory or be washed 
away in the tears of time ? And what was that other sound, threatening 
and almost continuous, rumbling like distant thunder, antiphonal to theirs, 
answering them out of the night ? It was the horror of Earth, actual, present, 
articulate, alternating with the unquenchable agony of remote remembrance. 
Never before in history had this strophe and antistrophe thus been heard, 
this muffled rage of the cruel engines of gigantic force, tearing and 
bruising, carrying suffering and desolation through the ranks of all 
humanity, and these yearning, passionate strains of the inconsolable spirit. 

These are Princes of avian blood, whether for glory of vesture or 
splendour of song. But they have humbler kindred who, in days of peace, 
lure the city dweller into the sloping fields and quiet coverts, where he may 
feel a thousand miles away from the maelstrom of business and the 
clashing war of wits. Who can imagine a large green woodpecker outside 
“the Mansion House, a jay in Fleet Street, or a barn-owl at Charing Cross ? 
Of all feathered things that breed in our isles, these seem to partake of the 
wildness of untamed Nature almost more than any others that are likely 
to be met with in a random country walk. 

No one who has once seen or heard the yaffle, as the green woodpecker is 
called, is ever likely to forget him. Another name for him is the gully-bird, 
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partial, as he is, to wild, wooded valleys with bickering, scampering 
streams. His voice is in so complete a discord with his brilliant dress that 
it is quite a shock, catching sight of him on the wing, to hear his grotesque, 
mocking laugh as he flies from you. The time to observe him, if you can, 
is when he is clinging to a tree-stem, hammering it with his sharp pick 
to find a weak spot with insects in it for himself and his brood. It is in this 
position that his vivid colouring, with the bark for its background, is best 
seen. The glowing crimson head and blood-red cheek, the sea-green back 


and brown dappled wings look like jewels from a fairy carnival hung there | 


by revellers who danced beneath the boughs. With what persistence he 


drives that relentless javelin into the nerves and tissue of the tree, shooting _ 
out the long, fibrous tongue to lick the prey from every crevice and | 


cranny in the trunk ! You can hear his tapping hundreds of yards away, 
like the sound of a mallet knocking in a wedge. If he is alarmed, he 


twists his ruby head round and stares at you with a beady, white-rimmed 


eye, and then off he goes with a swift, gliding motion and that boisterous, 
derisive call. He is keeper of the woodland glade, with contempt for man 
and all outsiders. He wears the badge of his office like the forester of a 


royal demesne, caring for none, consorting with none, intractable and 


scoffing, subject only to the invisible wood-god whose wary servant he is. 

But if there be so great a contrast between the looks of the yaffle and 
the quality of his note, what can be said of the jay ? The difference here is 
even more remarkable. He is the most gaily attired of any British species. 
From the tip of his beak to the end of the spreading tail he is a continuous 
combination of bright and variegated colour. His white crest, streaked with 
jet, standing erect upon his poll, together with his strong, blunt nose, 
give him a pugnacious and impudent appearance. His chaps are black and 
his head a reddish brown, and a pair of vigilant dark pupils, rimmed with 
pale blue, are ever on the watch. His back is puce, and his tail fan-shaped 
and ebony, except for the terminal feathers, which are fringed with white. 
As a finish to this tail, the upper part of it is overlaid with a little white, 
downy coverlet, and another layer of tawny feathers spread beneath it. 
But the glory of the bird is in the base of his wing, which is of a brilliant 
forget-me-not slashed with black. To watch him masquerading with his 
comrades in the sun, fluttering from branch to branch and tree to tree, 
backwards and forwards, and up and down, apparently without purpose, 
you would think that he had no family concerns to worry about, nor 
anything to do but exhibit his gorgeous trappings to the plainer denizens 
of the wood. There is nothing more delightful on a warm and sunny day 


than to watch this pantomime in progress, and here and there and every-_ 


where to follow the blue that he scatters with his wings—fragments of 
loveliness that counterfeit the sky. 

Indeed, if this were all, would not the jay be king of the coppice for charm 
of manner and brilliant hue ? It is when he speaks that his plebeian origin 
betrays him. What spiteful godmother gave him at his birth that harsh, 
aggressive, uncompanionable utterance ? It grates upon the ear like a 
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file. There is something Falstaffian in the yaffle’s ugly cry, but that of 
the jay is raucous and wholly unsocial, and gives the tympanum a jar. 
Alas, to how few is it vouchsafed to be eloquent as well as lovely ! ‘Too 
many gifts make the Olympians jealous of mortal flesh. Thus is it with 


the poor jay with his splendid plumes and horrible voice. 


The last of the three, and even more interesting than the others, is the 
barn or church-owl. Of all owls he is the most owlish. What a dapper, 
old-fashioned little ee he is, perched for a moment in the daylight 
upon a dead bough ! No one is neater or more self-contained. Under that 
trim, composed exterior who would imagine that there lurked the 
creeping horror of things nocturnal? He looks so staid sitting there, 
keeping watch upon the conventions and observing all and sundry. He has 
reason to be proud of his livery. His face is a disc, shaped somewhat like 
a heart, the two valves of which are divided by a predatory beak ; the 
whole, bill included, being coated with small, silky, dusky-white feathers, 
with a fringe of delicate brown running all the way round. His breast 
is white, his eyes are as dark as soot, and his head, back and pliant 
wings are clothed with soft, flame-coloured feathers, shading off gradually 
from orange-buff into amber and light fawn. The legs are sheathed in 
white, hair-like plumes, putting a cavalier finish to this quaint equipment. 
In fact, a more dignified, well-groomed little figure can scarce be 
imagined. 

But when the sun has dropped behind the tree-tops he becomes 
another creature. The very spirit of the ghostly seems to invest that small, 
decorous frame. He is like a bird possessed. As the moon rides above 
the wood, casting long shadows upon fern and grass, forth he flits with 
soundless flight, almost like a shadow himself, sweeping close to the ground, 
or beating up and down across the meadows and along the covert side. 
And from time to time the night is rent by the dreadful scream that he 
utters, wrung, as it were, from the innermost chambers of agony and fear. 
What can be in his owl’s mind when he shrieks so terribly ? You feel as 
though touched by the breath of the gibbet. Is it terror of something unseen 
that is pursuing him ; or torment of spirit—some ancient remorse that 
gives him no peace ; or is it fury that seizes him now and again that he 
cannot hunt like others in the splendour of the sun? But even weirder 


~than this unearthly cry is the snoring sound that he sometimes makes, 


almost like stifled sobbing, the most human, pitiful note of any feathered 


thing. 
What, ominous bird, is your history out of the ages ? What are your 
meditations as you glide like a wraith amid the moonbeams when all 


~ the world is asleep? Is it only mice that you are after, when with this 


goblin screech you wander through the darkening air, so spectrally ? 

Are you perhaps an outcast from the rest of your kind, purging the errors 

of a time long past ? If so, what bitterness must be yours ; huddled in 

some darkest corner, to hear the music of others, to listen to their gladness, 

to know that they are flocking and wheeling in the sun ! How long will the 
4G 
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penance last ? The moon has already begun to blanch your wings. A few 
more cycles and they will have become as white as snow. Will you then 
return to the noontide glare for the sun to sparkle upon your faded 
plumage, in pity for your misfortune turning it to silver? Though day 
would regain one of the brightest of the flying host, night would lose 
a brother who seems a very part and aspect of herself ; who lends her much 
of her grim horror, and without whom the midnight hour would seem 
in comparison tame and undreaded. 

These are some of the spirits of the air, necromancers in the form 
of birds, who, when they cannot beguile us with their voices or dazzle us 
with rainbow hues, fascinate us by their mystery and indecipherable arts. 
These are they who draw us from the towns into the lanes and pastures, 
from the company of men to the gorse-strewn commons where the whin 
smells like honey and every little bush tinkles like a bell, from the strident 
noise of traffic, the grinding of machinery, the clamour of discordant 
sounds into the mossy amphitheatres of the forest, where brooks gurgle 
in the bracken and the human voice is still. It is here that the mind can 
be at rest. Come what may, here at least we feel ourselves to be a part 
of Nature. She gathers us to her bosom, the waifs who had gone astray 
and have found their mother in the end. 
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IMPRESSIONS 
OF SARAH BERNHARDT 


By ARTHUR SYMONS 


T was in London in 1895 that by a curious accident I first met 
Sarah Bernhardt—the accident was that I met Leopold Wenzel, the 
Austrian conductor of the Empire, at a private view of Modern 
™ French Pictures in the Grafton Gallery in 1895. In less than five 
minutes I saw her enter ; she began to talk to him ; then went slowly on. 
“Wenzel ?”’ I said, and Wenzel shouted after her : ‘‘ Sarah! Sarah!” 
She turned with some surprise ; I was introduced and left alone with her. 
Never have I forgotten the thrill that went all over me as she gave me 
her hand to kiss: which I did with all the fervour of my fiery youth. 
Her fingers were covered with rings, her long and slender fingers ; the 
nails were dyed with red henna—which I saw afterwards in the East. 
She was then at the zenith of her fame and of her beauty. There was the 
“golden voice,” with the Jewish drawl over the syllables—a voice that 
penetrated one’s very heart, as the aching notes of the violins can 
penetrate one’s heart and one’s nerves. She seemed to me a vision, a heathen 
idol one ought to worship—to worship before the shrine of her genius. 
She had the evil eyes of a Thessalian witch ; she could enchant with her 
slow, subtle and cruel spells men’s souls out of their bodies. There was 
in this tall and thin actress such fire and passion as I have rarely seen in 
any woman; together with her luxuriousness, languor, indifference, 
haughtiness and hate. She seemed to me the Incarnation of the Orient. 
After she drifted away from me with her slow undulating steps, I, so as 
to keep her magic about me, went into the street, and finally found myself 
back in Fountain Court. 

I wrote in one of my articles : “‘ The difference between Yvette Guilbert 
and everyone else on the music-hall stage, is precisely the difference between 
Sarah Bernhardt and everyone else on the stage of legitimate drama. Else- 
where you may find many admirable qualities, many brilliant accomplish- 
ments, but nowhere else that revelation of an extraordinarily interesting 
~personality through the medium of an extraordinarily finished art.” 

I find in one of my Paris Note-books this sentence : ‘‘ Write a Poem 
on the instant or two during which Sarah Bernhardt looked at me during 
¥Yeanne d’Arc.” That was in May, 1890. I was in the first row of the dress 
circle, on the left, which gave on the stage. It was the Théatre Porte 
~ Saint-Martin. These are the verses I wrote on her, ‘‘ To a Great Actress.”’ 
They were printed in Silhouettes, 1892. 

She has taken my heart, though she knows not, would care not, 
It thrills at her voice like a reed in the wind ; 

I would taste all her agonies, have her to spare not, 
Sin deep as she sinned. 
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To be tossed by the storm of her love, as the ocean 
Rocks vessels to wreck—to be hers, though the cost 
Were the loss of all else : for that moment’s emotion 
Content to be lost ! 
To be, for a moment, the man of all men to her, 
All the world, for one measureless moment complete ; 
To possess, be possessed ! To be mockery then to her, 
Then to die at her feet ! 


‘I always looked on Rostand as a writer who, with an exquisite agility 
of mind, has run between many dangers; he has been poetic, not too 
poetic ; extravagant, but not sufficiently extravagant ; humorous, but 
not too humorous ; just sufficiently simple, precious, modern, archaic, 
cynical and sentimental, to please all tastes. He has learnt declamation 
from Victor Hugo ; the sword and cape from Dumas, the art of tight-rope 
dancing on the cord of French verse from Banville ; he wrote melodrama 
with so neat a finish to the flourish that it could easily be passed off as 
tragedy ; he wrote verses with so deceptive a glitter that it can easily be 
passed off as poetry. 

I never could enjoy Cyrano de Bergerac, because the verse was 
enormously clever, but not poetry; only, with Coquelin and Sarah it 
received a splendid illumination. She had to play a secondary part as 
Roxane ; she looked amazingly young and beautiful, she was condemned 
by her part to be ordinary. In a piece all charades and stage directions 


she had no chance to be any one of her finer selves, and to see her in | 


Cyrano, immediately after seeing her in Phédre was to realise the ability 
of the artist, and how much the artist is at the command of the actress. 
She gave one no creation ; there was no creative material in the play ; 


but all she did she did exquisitely. Still, when she acted with Coquelin | 


in their greatest parts, both had an equal perfection ; unlike her, his 
face was the face of his part, always a disguise, never a revelation. 

On the night when I saw it, L’Aiglon went on till long after midnight 
which was not altogether the fault of the play. It was a fatiguing 
performance. Once more I admired Rostand’s skill, as I saw how skilfully 
it was written to be acted ; scrutinise the first act and you will see that 
was composed. like a piece of music, to be played by one performer 
Sarah Bernhardt. To her acting was a performance on a musical instrument. 
One seemed to see the expression marks : piano, pianissimo, allargando 
and just when the tempo rubato comes in. She never forgot that art is 
not nature, and that, when one is speaking verse one is not talking prose 
She spoke with a liquid articulation of every syllable, like one who loves 
the savour of words on the tongue, giving them a beauty and an 
expressiveness often not in themselves. The smile of the artist, a wonderful 
smile which never aged with her, pierced through the languor or the 
passion of the part. It was often accompanied with a suave voluptuous 
tossing of the head, and was like the smile of one who inhales some delicious 
perfume, with half-closed eyes. All through the level perfection of her 
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acting there were sharp little snaps of the nerves ; and these were but one 
indication of that perfect mechanism which her art really was. Coquelin, 
in his equal perfection, his mellow and ripe art, his touch of vehemence, 
his passion of humour, made himself seem less a divine machine, more a 
delightfully faulty person. His face was never a revelation, it was always the 
face of his part, never a disguise. His firm and sonorous and flexible 
voice, a harmonious and arresting and expressive voice, was not the elaborate 
‘musical instrument of Sarah, which seemed to go by itself, cooing, lamenting, 
yaging, or in that wonderful swift chatter which she uses with such 
deliberate and instant appeal. Coquelin was not a temperament, nor 
a student, nor anything apart from the art of the actor ; he was the actor, 
consummately master of his métier. I have always noticed how instructive 
and how amusing it is to see how much these French actors are the 
masters of themselves. Excitement, gesture, movement, are natural to 
them, and, so far from needing to be forced, which is the lamentable 
fault of most of our actors and actresses, can be temperately and vividly 
repressed. Unlike our actors, with most of them acting is a second nature, 
and a nature capable of training. With Coquelin and with Sarah, also, 
nature had been trained with infinite care ; but then nature, with them, 
happened to be genius. 

The front row of the stalls, on a first night, has a character of its own. 
On such a night the air is electrical. On such a night the air was always 
electrical to me when it was the first night of a ballet at the Alhambra 
or at the Empire; such nights, and such ballets, no longer exist. Still 
the air was electrical on the first night of the performance of Louis 
Verneuil’s Daniel, where Sarah Bernhardt acted the part of a man who is 
destroying himself by opium. The first two acts were intolerably tedious ; 
the acting was certainly inadequate. The company ought to have worked 
with the effortless unanimity of a perfect piece of machinery—as they so 
often do in Paris ; the machinery, such as it was, creaked. When the 
curtain rose on the third act, it disclosed the familiar figure seated. The 
smoke of some imaginary opium waved in the air before me ; the vision 
was like the visions evoked by Haschisch. In any case, I can imagine 
Daniel seized by another just as insidious drug, and its having just the 
same morbid and disastrous effect on his senses. No sooner had Sarah 

-begun to speak than I became aware that she had no more than the mere 
ghost of a voice ; and at the same time that she said every word with that 
peculiar intonation that never left her. I have never seen more wonderful 
hands than hers. Still conscious of her genius, when she became almost 
pitiably emotional, I could not resist the almost cruel contagion of it. 

“I saw a ravaged body and a ravaged face—the result of nerves and of 
opium, of imagination and of a lassitude that showed too much nervous 
excitement. To alleviate her pains she smoked her opium-scented 
cigarette ; and, all the while, had almost the ghastly aspect of a living 
corpse, that writhes because it 1s alive, “ chained by enchantment to her 
chair ” in that intolerable unrest of a body condemned to endure infernal 
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tortures. Her revelling and her rioting were over ; the zest of her existence 
was no longer hers ; there was only one way for her escape—the only one 
we all dread, the escape of death. ; Woe. 

It goes without saying that she, Rachel, Mars, Déjazet, had their failures. 
It was in Paris, in 1891, that I had the misfortune of seeing perhaps the 
worst failure she ever had. Harancourt had written a drama in rhymed 
blank verse, La Passion de Fésus Christ, in which Sarah had to take the 
part of the Virgin Mary. The performance, oddly enough, was given in 
the Cirque d’Eté. I had heard beforehand of the scandal that was brewing 
in Paris ; for two reasons, the supposed blasphemy of the play, and the 
fact that Sarah was a Jewess. It was not that the verses had any irreverence 
in them ; it was the feeling there is in France against the Virgin Mary 
being associated with persons of her own race. I waited in great 
excitement ; the beginning was long-drawn out and neither poetical nor 
dramatic. Suddenly Sarah appeared ; gorgeous, covered with rich raiment, 
wearing all her jewels, painted and made up with her conscious art ; 
wonderful, languid, languorous. She began; then, as always, her voice 
touched me, as if nerve thrilled nerve, and as if, as in Verlaine’s superb 
phrase, le contour subtil of the voice were laid lingering on one’s spinal 
chord. No sooner had she uttered thirteen lines of her speech than hisses 
began in the audience ; she lifted her heavy eyelids in arrogant astonishment, 
raised her voice ; the hisses grew louder and louder. ‘The furious and angry 
glitter that I have seen gleam in her eyes as she felt bound to listen— 


against her will—to the utter turpitudes of people who misunderstood her 


—shone in them, like the cold steel of a poisoned blade. There was a long 
pause ; she resumed the broken thread of her speech. Then began a din 
of tongues—in opposition, naturally—which I am certain affected her as 
it affected me and at least half of her audience ; in the same sense as 
Lamb was affected when his comedy in Drury Lane was damned. 
‘It was not a hiss neither, but a sort of a frantic yell, like a congregation 
of mad geese, with roaring something like bears, mows and mops like apes, 
sometimes snakes, that hissed one into madness.” An effect not altogether 
unlike this—momentary as it was—was made on the infuriated author, 
who rushed forward, in evening dress, waved his hands, gesticulated 
wildly, made effort after vain effort to stem the tide of these roaring 
tongues. ‘The lamentable and, to me, absurd end of it was that Sarah 
had to retire, like a furious tigress. 

To this I add an amusing anecdote. In April, 1902, Catulle Mendés 
was seen putting his poetical drama Therése into a drawer (which he 
likened to a coffin) with roses to express his admiration for Sarah 
Bernhardt, and violets to express his regret at her capriciousness. 
Meanwhile, Sarah had her say. “‘ All that Catulle Mendés has done is 
incomprehensible to me. The work was well advanced. Fifty-four 
Sixteenth Century Spanish costumes are completed, five scenes built, 
and three painted and completed, special arrangements made, and much 
time lost. Lastly, it was in a terrible crisis of despair and tears that 


tf 
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{ drowned my illusions, my hopes, my admiration, and my friendship 
for this man. I have emerged from this crisis broken in body, the brain 


harassed, but safe and sound in will. Never again in my life will I see 
Catulle Mendés.”’ 


In July, 1887, Joseph Knight, who was an admirable theatrical critic, 
who had known most of the famous men and women of our generation, 
wrote on Sarah Bernhardt, who was representing Fédora and Théodora, 
saying that she was unsurpassable ; that there was a barbaric element in 
her acting :— 

In the display of passion, wild, impetuous, overmastering, she has no rival. The 
effect of this would, however, be far less impressive than it is were it not for the 
cdlineries and the wiles with which it is accompanied. No scene in which she has 
appeared is greater than that in Fédora in which she finds out the error she has 
made in dealing with her lover ; listens with fury, ill concealed at first, to the 
narration of his wrongs, which, unconsciously to him, are also her own ; and then, 
finding no other way of saving the life compromised by her action, woos him with 
a species of abandon supposed to be characteristic rather of heathen mythology than 
of modern actualities. In the course of the scene the gamut of passion, short of the 
note of tragedy, is sounded, and all her grace and allurement, all her savage and 
as it sometimes seems, demoniac frenzy, are exhibited. 


He refers to her Théodora :— 


In the Cleopatra-like luxury of the opening scene, in the passages of wooing 
alternately fierce and caressing, and notably in the grim murder of Marcellus, 
with all its grim accessories, she is seen at her best. The slave, as it seems, of her 
own whims and vagaries, she is on certain days, scarcely the shadow of herself. 


Is it not an extraordinary thing to read in this present year that even 


- in 1887 she was at times scarcely the shadow of herself, who, before she 


died, was no more than the shadow of a shade ? 
What is life ? A tale that is told ; 
What is life ? A frenzy extreme, ~ 
A shadow of things that seem ; 
And the greatest good is but small, 
That life is a dream to all, 
And that dreams themselves are a dream. 


The heat of the life of the actress cooled ; and to see all the mechanism 
left bare, as the form of the skeleton is left bare when age thins the flesh 
upon it, was to learn all that there is to be learnt of structure. 
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By DYNELEY HUSSEY 


AD Pilate but stayed for an answer, stayed, that is, for a matter 

of nineteen centuries, he might have had brought up for him 

from the mouth of Henry James, as from that deep well wherein 

Truth mythically resides, the oracular reply, “ Fiction!” Not 
that he would have been so moderately disyllabic. 

‘‘ What is fiction ? ” says the jester in the honoured tradition of judicial 
humour. Not truth—no, not that, in the law court sense of accurately 
related fact ; not ‘‘ the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth.” 
Not even the whole truth. For the uncanny thing is that the more literally 
truthful a narrative is the less it carries esthetic conviction. 

There are various ways in which a fact or a set of facts may be treated, 
and probably the best description of the artistic process is that it correlates 
with the facts all the emotions and incidents which, though ignored for the 
simplification of our daily life, nevertheless exist as their inevitable circum- 
stances. The fact may be regarded as a tune, which can be clothed with 
innumerable harmonies, some of which we feel to be satisfactory and others 
wrong. But one of these settings may impress us as inevitable ; and that, 
provided the material is of sufficient weight, we call a masterpiece of the 
art. Yet this does not cover the whole ground, and while accepting it as a 
partial explanation of the process of artistic creation, 1 propose to dwell 
rather on another side of that process, namely, the transformation which 
the facts undergo. 

If the novelist introduces into his book a part of his own experience 
without passing it through an elaborate process of assimilation and 
digestion, which will purge away the dross and build up a body free and 
self-sufficient, his work is, as art, nothing worth. For this digestive process 
properly carried out transmutes the individual experience, which can never, 
as it stands, be wholly divorced from its countless circumstances and 
therefore cannot have a real existence of its own, into a complete and 
independent entity capable of isolation from all that is not included in it— 
that is, into a work of art. The process is, like physical digestion, largely 
subconscious, amounting psychologically to associations of ideas and the 
symbolic transference of them ; but I would enter the plea of Sir Thomas 
Browne that the expression should be regarded as merely tropical and not 
to be called unto the rigid test of reason. Nor am I unaware that there are 
authors to whose work it is hardly at all applicable—authors like Flaubert 
and Henry James, whose methods were almost wholly conscious and 
intellectual. Yet, this limitation accepted, a study of the transformation of 
past into artistic reality will throw a useful light on the technique of 

ction. 
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__As in the general form so in the particulars of detail, the mere statement 
of facts is not the same thing as the artistic presentment of them. If the 
writer introduces a character and baldly says that he is stupid or wise, 
witty or dull, he carries no conviction, unless he shows him as acting 
stupidly or wisely and records his witty or his dull remarks, in which case 
his statement of fact is unnecessary. 

As an example of a character presented with admirable artistry there 
occurs to me a passage in the third page of Anna Karenin (I quote Mrs. 
Garnett’s translation) : 


There happened to him at that instant what does happen to people when they 
are caught suddenly in something very disgraceful. He did not succeed in adapting 
his face to the position in which he was placed towards his wife by the discovery 
of his fault. Instead of being hurt, denying, defending himself, begging forgiveness,. 
instead of remaining indifferent even—anything would have been better than what 
he did do—his face utterly involuntarily assumed its habitual, good-humoured and 
therefore idiotic smile. 


Here Tolstoy has dramatised the character of Stepan Arkadyevitch, and 
by so doing makes an impression far deeper than would have been 
obtained by pages of detailed description of the man’s want of tact and 
his stupid, good-natured temperament. This is an axiom of the novelist’s 
technique, but like most axioms it is too often disregarded. Moreover this 
detail of method does show forth, in little, the meaning of what I have 
called the digestive process as applied to the whole book, which cannot 
be exemplified by quotation. 

Since this transmutation of actual experience into the artistic product 
is highly exacting, it follows that the smaller the germ, from which the 
book grows, the easier it will be for the author to isolate it from its sur- 
roundings in reality. ‘There is indeed no subject too small (or too great) for 
treatment, provided always the treatment is of the kind appropriate to it. 
In the Preface to the Memoirs of a Midget I find the remark that “ the 
truth about even the least of things may be a taper in whose beam one 
may peep at the truth about everything.” Here the “ least of things ” 
refers merely to the physical inches of the heroine, who is in other respects 
by no means a “ small ” subject. 

But it is remarkable in this connection that Nostromo, which epitomises, 
as incidental to its proper story, the whole political history of any South 
American Republic, has for its germ a vague anecdote, heard somewhere 
long ago, about a sailor, who somehow stole a shipload of silver ; that the 
_ Secret Agent, which gives a picture of both the world of Whitehall and the 
underworld of Soho, is based on no more than the newspaper report of a 
~ quite inexplicable explosion in Greenwich Park ; and that the vast canvas 
of The Ambassadors is woven round the even scantier thread of a remark 
overheard by its author at some garden-party. 

Here are three intricate masterpieces of the novelist’s art, of which we 
can say that they have an existence independent of any extraneous circum- 
stance and require for their comprehension only reasonable intelligence 

4H 
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on the part of the reader. It is not necessary for the reader to know any- 
thing about South America in order to appreciate Nostromo ; any ordinary 
experience of human nature will serve as sufficient guide. And if I knew 
nothing of Government offices, I should be prepared to believe as implicitly 
in the truth of that scene between the Home Secretary and his subordinate 
as I do in the validity of the Secret Agent himself and of his queer com- 

anions in spite of my never having been an anarchist in my life. ‘That 
belief in the presentment of things unknown to him is the effect on the 
reader’s mind of what I call the artistic isolation of a subject. It is quite 
different from our belief in scientific facts, which are habitually taken on ~ 
trust by those of us who have not the knowledge requisite to prove to 
ourselves their truth. 

The novelist must ask us to take nothing on trust ; there must be no 
cord connecting his work with the great inchoate body of the world and 
drawing from it a part of its life-blood, because the existence of that cord 
will always leave something unexplained. I propose now to show in a study 
of three very dissimilar novels how this artistic isolation with the conse- 
quent presentment of a general truth can be achieved. 


II 


When Mr. Bohun Lynch’s recent book arrived I hoped that at last 
justice was to be done to that neglected beauty, Zuleika Dobson. Strangely 
ironic fate, allegorical perhaps of mere beauty’s transience, that she 
should be so humbled, who made her feet a kneeling-place for princes, and 
had power to convulse an university, once ! Mr. Lynch, I thought, would 
surely be gallant and hand her up on to her former pedestal. But, alas! 
admirable and admiring as his criticism is, he claims to detect a crack 
in the golden bowl of Max Beerbohm’s art, and it is at poor Zuleika, 
as at a clumsy housemaid, that he points an accusing finger. Did Mr. Lynch 
himself fear drowning, if only in excessive adulation of his hero, and seek 
in reviling, safety from the spell ? I know not, but like Mr. Muddiman, 
though less succinctly, he pronounces this book an artistic failure. Yet 
he fails himself to convince me that he has applied to it any sound test 
of artistic success. That elusive quality can, I think, best be gauged by 
finding out what is the subject of the book, and then asking : Has the 
writer treated his subject in the best manner possible ? Mr. Lynch gives 
the following version of the “‘ subject ”’ of Zuleika Dobson : 

All the undergraduates of Oxford throw themselves into the river and drown, 
partly for the love of Zuleika and partly because a duke sets the example. 


This he prefaces with the remark : “It is not really a good story.” 
Quite really that is not a good story ; nor is it the story or subject of this 
book, but merely an incident in it. The true subject is a far bigger thing, 
no less than the life of the University, its generous enthusiasm, its youthful 
exuberance, its absurd exaggeration. And how best may this subject be 
treated ? The photographic-autobiographic method is, as in all forms 
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of fiction, the most used and, as I have premised, the least successful. 
It amuses, ephemerally, in proportion to the experiences and wit of the 
author ; but being the particular it has not the abiding interest of the 
general. ‘The more intricate method of the analytical novelist is hardly 
to the purpose. The butterfly bears ill laborious dissection. No, Oxford 
1s not a subject for a Henry James, nor are its young enthusiasms deep- 
bitten enough for a Conrad. The only method left is the one employed 
by Max Beerbohm—the production of the line, drawn long enough, 
Heaven knows ! by the folly of Youth, to its absurd and logical conclusion. 

Having then decided upon the method of treating his subject, the 
author was faced with the problem of getting the right texture, which 
is as essential to the novel as is the brushwork to a painting or the surface 
modelling to a piece of statuary. Henry James is said to have given 
anguished utterance to the cry: ‘‘ No one will ever realise what infinite 
pains I have taken, to what an immensity of labour I have been put, in 
order to give my work an amusing surface!” Max Beerbohm’s pains 
over the texture of Zuletzka Dobson must have been equally “ infinite.” 
There is too much talk of the gem-like quality of his sentences, too little 
realisation of the fact that they are threads in a woven piece of stuff, 
fantastically wrought if you like, from which it is as wicked to snip out 
bits, as it would be to cut out the individually excellent details of a 
Gobelins tapestry. For though you may say that quotation from a book 
does not remove anything irrevocably from the text, it does, when abused, 
give the reader a false impression that the sentences are a heap of loose 
pebbles, or, at any rate, a mosaic, each tesselation visibly mortared to 
its neighbours, and not an unified surface carefully prepared to express 
in the best manner possible the underlying idea of the novel. 

I had vowed, on these grounds, not to quote from Zuletka Dobson 
myself ; but to drive my point home I find myself compelled to do so, 
or rather—so I may salve my conscience—to quote Mr. Lynch quoting. 
For instance, he wrests from its setting, where it shines ever so much 
more brightly, the following gem, commenting on it thus : 


Sweat, Mr. Beerbohm tells us, started from the brows of the Emperors, whose 
busts intersperse the railings of the Sheldonian, as Zuleika Dobson drove by ; and 
he goes on to talk of those Emperors . 

“* Exposed eternally and inexorably to heat and frost, to the four winds that lash 
them and the rains that wear them away, they are expiating, in effigy, the abomina- 
tions of their pride and cruelty and lust. Who were lechers, they are without bodies ; 
who were tyrants, they are crowned never but with crowns of snow.” 

And as if that wasn’t enough : 

““ Who made themselves even with the gods, they are by American visitors 
frequently mistaken for the Twelve Apostles.” 


Of course it wasn’t enough! Even if the mere mechanics of writing 
did not demand that last sentence, the balance of ideas most certainly 
does ; and could we easily forego the culmination of wit piled up so 
skilfully ? Yet, were I to grant that the subject of this book is what 
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Mr. Lynch lays down, I could admit that this passage is irrelevant. But — 
the subject being Oxford and its life, it were hard to find a better example — 
of the exactly right treatment, which it has been accorded. | : 

Nor is the more serious side of Oxford and its beauty neglected. Where _ 
in all the literature of the city can you find a passage to match that descrip- _ 
tion of it, when Max, decently withdrawing from inspection of the Duke’s 
outraged feelings, broods over Christ Church meadows and surrenders 
himself for one hour to loving contemplation of that old grey Mother 
to whom he has dedicated the book ? And with what skill he passes to 
this serious passage from the satire of his story! Another example of © 
method. 

Furthermore, Zuleika Dobson is not only a model of the right treat- 
ment of the subject, but, psychologically, is amazingly accurate. Mr. 
Lynch agrees to that and calls it “a history, every word of which 1s 
invented, but of which every other word is essentially true.’”’ I would go 
even further and say that essentially every word is true. It not only states, 
and I think not merely in burlesque, the ancient truth that the worthiest 
are apt to throw themselves away for the sake of utterly worthless women, 
but it is full of accurate character-studies of University men. What could 
be more typical of the attitude of a Head of House than the distress and 
anger of the Warden of Judas when he hears that all the undergraduate 
‘members of his college are drowned and his subsequent complete recovery 
on being assured that all the other colleges have suffered a similar loss ? 
And Noaks—who that knows Oxford, has not known Noaks? I have 
myself seen him—yes, in that very room from whose windows his 
prototype so desperately flung himself all those years ago. | 

Max Beerbohm in his prefatory letter to Mr. Lynch’s book adjures 
the author to “ compare” him. With this apostolic authority to support 
me, I venture to carry out a comparison ; and a book lies ready to hand 
which affords an example of an undigested treatment of the subject of 
Zuleika Dobson. 'The parallel is in some respects so close that Patchwork 
might almost be the raw material on which Max Beerbohm worked. It is 
the story of a boy who, going up to Oxford after the War, carries all 
before him, until the final catastrophe, in an attempt to re-establish 
that very spirit of Oxford, which breathes in every sentence of Zuleika 
Dobson. But Raymond Sheldon never convinces us that he is all that 
Mr. Nichols claims, whereas no one can doubt for an instant the authen- 
ticity of the Duke of Dorset, provided as he is with every verisimilitude, 
with all that paraphernalia of titles and town houses, castles and country 
seats, family ghosts and jewels and legends as blatantly immemorial as the 
elms of Keeb. Of the Duke we are.not told that anyone, with the exception 
of Zuleika herself, ever laughed at him ; but ourselves are shaken with 
unquenchable chortlings. Raymond is reported to have made the dinner- 
tables of Oxford rock with his sallies, but on us they have as little effect 
as those repartees, amusing enough no doubt when hot from the judge’s 
mouth, after which the reporter adds a parenthetic Laughter. Raymond 
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carries a Union debate; the Duke, sent down for two terms, retires to the 
House of Lords and sweeps that august assembly off its feet. I have myself 
heard an undergraduate make a moving speech and joined in the acclama- 
tions ; but it is more than a little doubtful, on the other hand, whether a 
bored young peer could make an impromptu speech in the Upper Chamber 
with the result of a surrender on the part of the Government and the 
award to himself of the Garter. But Max Beerbohm makes the latter pro- 
Caen seem true (and have we not all at some time dreamt it ?), while Mr. 

ichols fails to convince us for all that we know that his statement is true. 

The secret of Max’s success lies in the perfect blend of style with story, 
the polished absurdities of the surface always expressing the ingenious 
absurdity of the underlying idea. The book is an amazing tour de force, so 
amazing that at a first reading one wonders how much longer the ball can 
remain poised in the air. When it drops a little in its rhythmical motion 
you think it must fall ; but the fountain is equal to it and spurts strongly 
all through, reserving for the last page a final triumphant jet to send the 
fantastic sphere out of our range of vision. 


III 


For the centre panel of my triptych I have chosen Nostromo, partly 
because it appears to me to occupy the same position in its author’s works 
as Zuletka Dobson and to have been similarly underrated, but mainly 
because it is a good example of a novel in which the story-interest is 
paramount and therefore provides a suitable contrast to the two wings.* 

When Conrad is discussed, it is generally as the author of Lord Fim, 
Almayer’s Folly, Chance, The Rescue, and sometimes The Arrow of Gold. 
Comparatively few people seem to have read Nostromo, and I have even 
come across one person who was unable to finish it. But with him I was 
gentle, remembering how once I had myself abandoned Lord Jim half-way 
on his road to salvation. Nostromo is certainly not a simple book to grasp at a 
first reading, though it is far less complicated than Chance, the book with 
which Conrad first attracted the attention of a wider public, wherein there 
is not one narrator, but three narrators, each enclosed inside the next like 
an Indian nest of boxes. But unless a book exacts something from its 
reader, it is probably little worth bothering about; even on Zuletka 
Dobson the wariest eye must be kept or some of its subtlety will escape. 
Nevertheless, granted that the complex political activities of the Republic 
of Costaguana are not to be taken in at a glance, the story of Nostromo’s 
' adventure alone is sufficient to sustain the interest. ‘The marvellous 


® The book is, incidentally, a perfect example of what Mr. Lubbock in The Craft of 
Fiction defines as the ‘‘ panoramic ” novel. Mr. Lubbock himself instances War and Peace, 
and criticises Tolstoy’s failure to forge the two main elements of his narrative into a 
formal whole. Nostromo seems to me, in this respect, the better work of art, though it has 
not the colossal grandeur, the Michelangelesque proportions of War and Peace, whose 


content is a world. 
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technique of the book, the sure skill with which every part is exactly 
placed and every revelation made at the right moment, 1s only fully 
apparent on a more intimate acquaintance with it. 

What makes for difficulty is Conrad’s method of treating his subject. 
He does not, like Henry James, lead you by the hand and, gently con- 
versing, unroll, ever so slowly, the psychology of his characters and their 
situation ; he puts you into the back seat of his aeroplane, and almost 
before you have time to sit down, he is up in the air—it 1s a constant 
source of wonder how quickly he gets off the ground. Then from an 
appropriate height you see the whole of his subject stretched before you, 
its limit already dimly discerned far away in one direction and its sources 
visible towards the opposite horizon. He points out to you first this, then 
that essential feature, ordering them not in any sequence of time and place, 
but according to their relative importance to your complete understanding 
of the whole view. So he darts you thither and back again—with so swift 
a motion that you cannot catch, and that’s the last thing he wants you to 
do, because it will all come in its due time, what rushes underneath your 
breathless passage. 

In one of the prefaces, which are in their comparatively slender way as 
illuminating to his work as those more searching beams thrown by Henry 
James on the volumes of his New York edition, the author gives the 
following account of the origin of Nostromo : 


As with many of my longer stories the first hint for Nostromo came to me in the 
shape of a vagrant anecdote completely destitute of valuable details. 

As a matter of fact, in 1875 or 1876 . . . I heard the story of some man who 
was supposed to have stolen singlehanded a whole lighter full of silver, some- 
where on the Terra Fierme seaboard during the troubles of a revolution. 

On the face of it this was something of a feat. But I heard no details, and having 
no particular interest in crime qua crime I was not likely to keep that one in my 
mind. And I forgot it till twenty-six or seven years afterwards I came upon the 
very thing in a shabby volume picked up outside a secondhand bookshop. It was 
the lifestory of an American seaman. . . . In the course of his wanderings that 
American seaman worked for some months on board a schooner, the master and 
owner of which was the very thief of whom I had heard in my very young days. . . 

The fellow had actually managed to steal a lighter with silver, and this, it seems, 
only because he was implicitly trusted by his employers, who must have been 
singularly poor judges of character. In the sailor’s story he is represented as an 
unmitigated rascal, a small cheat . . . altogether unworthy of the greatness this 
opportunity had thrust upon him... . 

Yet I did not see anything at first in the mere story—the whole episode takes 
about three pages of his autobiography. A rascal steals a large parcel of a valuable 
commodity—so people say. To invent a circumstantial account of the robbery did 
not appeal to me because my talents not running that way I did not think the 
game worth the candle. It was only when it dawned on me that the purloiner of 
the treasure need not necessarily be a confirmed rogue, that he could be even a 
man of character, an actor and possibly a victim in the changing scenes of a 
revolution—it was only then that I had the first vision of a twilight country which 
was to become the province of Sulaco. 
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I have quoted at some length, because there you have before your eyes the 
whole working of the process of transformation up to the moment of the 
formation of the free body, the moment of creation. 

Turn on to that first chapter and study the vision, no twilight one 
now, of the province of Sulaco, which is laid before you with such lucidity, 
that the topography could not be clearer if you were provided with a 
map, that you seem in very truth to be sailing into its harbour past those 
capes and those islands, where the last scenes of the tale are to be played 
out, towards the city and the mountains, where the drama begins. 

That sentence I have quoted concerning his inventive faculties is a 
delicious, almost impudent, piece of irony on the part of Conrad. For out 
of this meagre anecdote he has invented (and here we have the process 
of correlation of the fact with its inevitable consequences) not merely a 
circumstantial account of the robbery, but, by way of explaining it, a whole 
globe of complicated circumstances involving the creation of a country 
in the throes of revolution with three different parties vying for power, 
to say nothing of certain delicate international relationships of an 
economic nature ; and a whole portrait gallery ranging, among a hundred 
others, from the terrible figure of Dr. Monygham ; the grotesque Hirsch ; 
and Sotillo and Gamacho, the comic villains: to the cynical Martin 
Decoud ; Nostromo, with his vanity and his grievance ; Charles Gould, 
the steady pivot of the whole story ; and his wife, the loveliest character 
of all Conrad’s women, in whom the unuttered sorrow of her disillusion- 
ment has turned to tenderness and pity. ‘‘ There’s invention for you !” 
the author seems to chuckle. And at the end of the story there is no link 

missing in the chain, no thread left hanging from the fabric. 

This fabric, unlike that of Zuletka Dobson, is not of uniform texture, 
but varies in every conceivable manner from the staccato anecdotal style of 
that delightful bore, Captain Mitchell, to the fiercely passionate narration 
of the final tragedy. The whole is knit together—and this is the secret 
of its success as a piece of technique—by the use of certain striking 
phrases, which recur again and again like motifs in music. The most 
obvious example which occurs to me of this method in all Conrad’s 
work is that parenthetic “‘ (down two steps),”’ by which you descend 
every time you enter the Verlocs’ back kitchen ; and every time the 
original description of that squalid room is thereby brought vividly 
to mind. In Nostromo there are numerous motifs of this kind. “ The 
snows of Higuerota,” the mountain above Sulaco, is used both as a 
_ topographical peg and as a symbol of the silver treasure which broods 
like a curse over the land. The name of Guzman Bento, the late Terrorist 
“President of Costaguana, acts as a pivot for part of the political action, 
and as a means of producing the sense of time. But the most remarkable 
achievement in the book is the way the whole action is hinted at and 
prepared for in the first two chapters. ‘The first is, indeed, if | may again 
resort to the musical simile, like the symphonic overture to a music 
drama containing the germs of all that follows when the curtain rises. 
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In it, for instance, we find this unforgettable phrase describing the im- 
penetrable darkness of the Golfo Placido at night : | 


Sky, land and sea disappear together out of the world when the Placido—as the 
saying is—goes to sleep under its black poncho. 


See how the nail is driven home to its uttermost by the placing of the 
words and, above all, by the parenthesis. It is not for nothing that this 
care is taken ; for at the climax of his adventure, when Nostromo leaves 
the harbour of Sulaco with his lighter of silver, we are told—and at once 
all the characteristics of the Gulf spring to memory—“ the Placido was 
sleeping under its black poncho.” 

And here, from the second chapter, is our introduction by the voluble 
Captain Mitchell to Nostromo—the purloiner, who need not necessarily 


be a confirmed rogue, but even a man of character : 


A crazy mob does not discriminate. Under Providence we owed our preservation 
to my Capataz de Cargadores, as they called him in the town, a man who, when I 
discovered his value, sir, was just the bos’n of an Italian ship. . . . He left her on 
account of some very respectable friends he made here, his own countrymen, but 
also, I suppose, to better himself. Sir, I am a pretty good judge of character. I 
engaged him to be the foreman of our lightermen and caretaker of our jetty. 
That’s all that he was. But without him Sefior Ribiera would have been a dead 
man. This Nostromo, sir, a man absolutely above reproach, became the terror of 
all the thieves in the town. We were infested, over-run, sir, here at that time by 
ladrones and matreros, thieves and murderers from the whole province. . . . Fifty 
per cent. of that murdering mob were professional bandits from the Campo, sir, 
but there wasn’t one that hadn’t heard of Nostromo. As to the town lepreros, sir, 
the sight of his black whiskers and white teeth was enough for them. They quailed 
before him, sir. That’s what the force of character will do for you. 


There you have the finished product of the transformative process delivered 
to you through the mouth of the representative at Sulaco of the Oceanic 
Steam Navigation Company—* Fussy Joe ”’ he is called by his colleagues. 
And can’t you see, beside the picture of Nostromo, the paunchy little 
man with his gold watch chain and the charming vanity of his ‘“‘ my 
Capataz ”’ and “ our lightermen,” waving his cigar at you to thrust home 
his points which are given added sharpness by that pompously reiterated 

sir,” the expression of his respect rather for himself than for you ? 

Nostromo presents too large a surface for a more searching analysis 
within the limits of this article. But I have attempted to indicate some 
of the means, whereby out of so small a germ of actual fact this enormous 
body of essential truth has grown. 


IV. 


In considering The Memoirs of a Midget the critic is confronted with 
a more difficult task. This difficulty is in the main due to its being at a 
further remove from normal experience than even the fantastic politics of 
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Costaguana or the whimsical exaggeration of Max Beerbohm’s Oxford. 
These two present reality by means respectively of realistic and satirical 
methods, which do not deliberately and as an intrinsic part of themselves 
employ those overtones of meaning which, sounding above groups of 
words literally inexpressive of such meaning, are proper to absolute poetic 
expression. In the Memoirs the assimilation of fact has been carried a 
stage further beyond the normal scope of prose into this sphere of poetry. 
That is to say, the written words owing to their special conjunction carry 
more than their ordinary meaning, carry overtones which cannot be exactly 
expressed in black notes upon paper, but can be made to sound only by 
the subtlest harmonic combinations. There is some degree of this poetic 
expression in all good writing, but in the texture of Mr. de la Mare’s 
book it is the dominant feature to which all else is subordinate. 

The task of analysis is further complicated, and for our purpose made 
the more interesting, by the fact that the subject of the book is far more 
intimately personal than the two we have already considered. For if 
Nostromo be the outcome of two years’ sojourn in South America, and if 
Max has distilled his residence at Oxford into the fine essence of Zuleika 
Dobson, Mr. de la Mare has taken all the years of his life, all his most 
intimate personal experience for the subject of expression. The book is as 
autobiographical as Patchwork, but it is autobiography artistically pre- 
sented, in isolation, that is as a reality generally comprehensible and not 
as an actuality, which can be fully understood only by those few who are 
aware of the surrounding facts. 

Now Mr. de la Mare being first and foremost a poet, and the most 
“absolute ’’ poet, in the sense I have hinted at above, alive to-day, the 
book comes to be a study of the poetic temperament. But Mr. de la Mare 
is a poet of the small things both in Nature and in human life ; he is the 
singer of insects and children and all the little happy bubbles of air which 
we comprehend in the word faéry. He does not ignore the bigger issues, 
but treats them through the medium of the lesser, turns on them his 
reversed telescope. Hence it is that he has chosen, and with such absolute 
propriety, the tiny figure of Miss M. to be his mouthpiece. Her height is 
measured in inches rather than by feet, and this minuteness of stature gives 
her naturally the acute vision and understanding of the beauty of small 
things which is the mark of the poet ; and, in addition, endows her with 
that abnormal sensitiveness inseparable from the divine gift. Yet if her 
physique is small, “her mind, her heart and her soul” are of the 
common size, and not least among the technical achievements of the 
’ book is the mastery with which this contrast between body and soul 
“is maintained without any asseverations as to exact dimensions. For 
by the minute and punctual description of the littlest natural phenomena 
the poet presents to our eye the minifying lens of his own mind 
and shows us the world as he sees it, and at the same time conveys to 
our sensibility the character of his medium and that internal contrast 
which is essential of it. A 
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These descriptions are set forth in prose, so finely wrought in verbiage, 
rhythm and imagery which combine to achieve the poetic “ overtones,” 
that the book is not to be quickly read, but rather taken, for its utmost 
appreciation, in small sips like that fairy wine, which in Crossings induces 
good will and contentment into humanity. This fact has been by some 
critics accounted to the book for a loss. But it is not the business of 
criticism, as I conceive it, to condemn a style per se, but rather to inquire 
whether a style is the most apt to the idea expressed. Having accepted the 
style, criticism can then be directed against it only in so far as it fails to 
achieve its own standard. Else it were just criticism to condemn St. Paul’s 
for not conforming to the canons of Gothic architecture. On this basis 
there is little to criticise in the actual texture of the Memoirs. It is little 


wonder that there should be in these 350 odd pages of close writing some _ 
flaws, false images either ill-conceived or overwrought. Yet even the most | 


careful sifting of the fine powder produces but few lumps, such as : 


When Fanny recounted to me these afflictions, graces and mockeries of her daily 
routine as “ literature ”’ 
particulars she left out, as a painter can send his portraits to be framed. 


Wherein the frame does not fit. Or, 


Once and again—just as I have seen a blackbird drop plumb from the upper | 
boughs of a tree on a worm disporting itself in the dewy mould—once I did ask a | 


question which produced in her one of those curious reactions which made her, 
rather than immaterial, an exceedingly vigilant image of her very self. 


Wherein the image of the blackbird does not help to elucidate the idea | 


expressed, and consequently becomes a clumsy interpolation, as though 
the author were luxuriating in his own wealth of imagery. But such imper- 
fections are rare, though the two quoted happen not to be “‘ far between,” 


occurring actually in consecutive sentences, as if the writer had momentarily 


lost concentration and had subsequently overlooked the bad patch. 

_ But if there is no fault to find with the propriety of the texture to the 
subject, and little with its standard of excellence, the book as a whole 
when finished does leave us with a sense of partial failure. This failure lies, 
I think, in the prolongation of the digestive process until facts become 
refined away into the thinnest air of poetry. I would not say that it is 
impossible to succeed in the realisation in prose fiction of the idea treated 


in the Memorrs ; but it is doubtful whether that idea can be fully expressed | 
except through the lyric, which is its proper medium. Up to a point it is | 


clear Mr. de la Mare is wholly successtul. The symbolism of the Midget’s 
contacts with the world, kindly Mrs. Bowater, cruel Fanny, and the fatuous 


mistress, I could as easily bestow on her the vivifying _ 


society women who take her up like a new fad to drop her again when she _ 


becomes inconvenient—all this is clear enough and has been expatiated 


upon too recently to require further comment. But there is, beyond these, | 


the strange figure of Mr. Anon. His relations with Miss M. and her final 


disappearance, which is mentioned, but not explained either directly or | 
implicitly, in the Preface to the book, form the emotional climax of the | 
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story, yet remain so vague in meaning as to convey almost none. The 
result is that we are left with a sense of bewilderment and of incomplete- 
ness, which is not the effect proper to a work of art. Now I readily concede 
that Mr. de la Mare has as much right to avoid ending on a full close as _ 
any musician ; but, like the musician, he should prepare the ear by implicit 
statements to complete for itself the resolution of his harmonies. 1 have my 
own theory as to the meaning of the character of Mr. Anon and of his 
connection with the Midget’s final disappearance ; but such an explanation 
is hardly within the scope of my present subject. The significant fact is 
that this solution of the problem was revealed by reference to poems by 
the author (such as The Listeners, The Last Coach-load, and The Revenant), 
wherein a similar idea is expressed, and where having its proper medium 
of pure lyric it is fully realised in the overtones of the written words, which 
seem to vibrate faster in the poetic than in the prose form. Is it an unfair 
deduction from this to say that the idea is incapable of full realisation in 
Prose and that it was therefore an artistic mistake to attempt it ? Perhaps 
that is only one side of the truth, and that the failure is also partly due to 
the author not having used to the best advantage the medium he has 
chosen, which could, I think, have made his meaning sufficiently clear 
even if it did not attain to the supreme height of poetic fulfilment. 

But for all this obscurity in its crucial incident, The Memoirs of a Midget 
remains one of the most beautiful prose works in our language, as full of 
loveliness, both in matter and manner, as Zuleika Dobson is of wit. Yet 
there was found a critic whom its subject repelled, a Susan Monnerie with- 
drawing her finger from the “ spidery embrace ” of Miss M., even as they 
were not wanting, who regarded Beerbohm’s treatment of suicide as 
lacking in taste, and as “ dull stuff’ the adventure of Nostromo and its 
richly humorous background of South American politics. 

Of such is the Kingdom of Truth ! 
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IS THERE A CASE AGAINST 
MODERN CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP? 


By GILBERT NORWOOD 
“ The demand of the intellect is to feel itself alive." —Parter. 


HE ever-smouldering contention which surrounds Greek and 

Latin studies is, in one respect at least, highly curious : neither 

assailants nor defenders reveal any suspicion of the real weakness 

which afflicts classical education in our time. Most of the 
battles are fought over the value of these studies, not over the methods 
employed to realize it. And even in that field of debate superb arguments 
on both sides are so blindly neglected that the onlooker yearns to lean over 
the board (if we may change the metaphor) and finger the vital rook or 
bishop. It might seem enough for the modernist to remind his opponent 
that the great majority of our prominent statesmen have been reared on 
Aristotle’s Politics and Plato’s Republic. The classicists might have de- 
clared that their studies can be defended on the same lines as religion 
itself, and that the customary criteria—including our latest fetish, “‘ ability 
to handle men ”—have nothing to do with the question. 

But no! Each party has selected with pathetic heroism the line of 
maximum resistance. Our classical apologists will have it that the “ average 
boy ” trained on ancient language and literature will prove a better 
merchant, a better journalist, a better citizen, than the “ average boy ”’ 
trained on chemistry and physics. No one has ever yet had the courage 
to tell plainly and publicly what are the real accomplishments of this 
celebrated youth in the several subjects thus industriously championed. 
So ghastly are the facts that among those well acquainted with them has 
arisen a curious sect which in desperation pretends that a boy attends 
school not to learn “ subjects ” but to acquire ‘‘ character,” which (to be 
sure) is beyond statistical test. As a matter of fact the “‘ average boy ” 
becomes a merchant, journalist, citizen, whether good or bad, through 
influences quite other than those wielded by Cicero and Einstein. He never 
advances far enough in his studies to appreciate either ; and on leaving 
school he no more dreams of pursuing Latin or physics than of a search 
for the philosopher’s stone. ‘That is to say, most of the discussion is 
relevant only to the able and industrious boy, who forms perhaps one 
quarter of the mass. 

On the other side, the anti-classical party brandish formidable-seeming 
weapons which only beat the air, their favourite instrument being the 
immense progress which Man has made in understanding and harnessing 
the forces of Nature. Steam-engines, electrical plant, wireless telegraphy, 
motor-transit, aviation—all these magnificences are due to scientific 
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research ; and consider the incomes made from them! It does not strike 
these enthusiasts that the world hardly pays its researchers the same 
salary as it bestows on the men who exploit discoveries already made ; 
nor that these sensational developments themselves are at the best nothing 
but magnificent toys unless the men and women who are to use them 
attain a moral balance and clarity which shall direct that use to ends noble 
or, at the least, seemly. What is the use of shortening the journey to 
America if we have not made America better worth visiting ? 

As for the much-canvassed doctrine that Greek and Latin inculcate 
a good English style, perhaps the first thing which it calls up in the mind 
is a sentence from a political speech delivered by a famous statesman 
reared on Demosthenes: “ Here is one of the methods by which your 
judgment is sought to be deviated.” To write clear English is easy : know 
what you mean, put it on paper, and eject half the “‘ of’s.” If we go 
beyond this and consider style, who among our classically-trained con- 
temporaries can equal Mr. Hardy in power, Mr. Shaw in litheness ? How 
much does either owe to Greek and Latin ? 

The fashionable arguments, for and against classical studies, are mere 
verbiage. ‘The brutal facts are, first, that nine apologists out of ten desire 
only to bolster up their own hobby by excuses which do not really appeal 
to them in the least, but which they hope may impress others in a world 
peopled by their timid imaginations with ‘‘ hard-headed men of business ”’ 
—Jjust as the man who lives for golf will mumble phrases about “ fresh 
air’ and “training the eye’”’; the second fact is that the assailant is 
moved partly by crude hatred of what he does not understand (no scientist 
who has had a classical education ever yet attacked the classics), partly 
by jealousy of the unique prestige which, rightly or not, still surrounds 
the ancient learning. 

The one real and grave flaw in modern classical scholarship is to be found 
in the study of Greek and Roman literature ; other areas are far less seriously 
affected. An indication of the evil may be discerned in the prevalent 
notion that ‘‘ dons are dull.” The University expert is, in fact, a person 
who, by dint of fortunately early interest in one scholastic subject, unusual 
industry, excellent teaching and opportunities, sometimes also by unusual 
talents, has gained a sound and wide knowledge of that subject. There is 
not the faintest justification for expecting of him sagacity in politics, a 
generous nature, wit, breadth of interest, or a hundred other qualities 
which may be of greater value than his speciality, but which are the 
subject of no Honour School. Often he does possess some of them. But 
it remains true that many “ dons ” are simply good sixth-form boys who 
have ‘‘ kept on.” They are profound in Greek particles or the Latin 
subjunctive : in politics they are on the level of the daily paper. Such a 
man is no worse than his old schoolfellows. He has kept up his classics 
and become a ‘“‘don”’; another has kept up his debating and become 
a Cabinet Minister ; a third has kept up his athletics and become a 
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schoolmaster ; a fourth has kept up nothing and become a business-man. 
The spirit and personality of all may have ceased to develop at the age 
of twenty; the one leading interest is still alive, perhaps stronger, not 
necessarily more vivid and adult. 

And there is the point on which we are to dwell—the one real and 
immense weakness in modern scholarship: the greater proportion of 
our classical experts lack soul, so far as that can be shown in written and 
spoken work. Yet, before proceeding with the discussion of this weakness, 
let me make it clear that this is no indiscriminate attack. There are splendid 
and well-known exceptions, among whom I cannot refrain from naming 
Professor John Burnet and Professor Gilbert Murray. Further, concerning 
most of our scholars, let me bear witness at once and with emphasis that, 
if they turn classical studies into a trade, at any rate they know their 
trade magnificently. It is a solid delight to observe a class of men who 
do know thoroughly what they claim to know and are exactly aware at 
what point their knowledge ceases. 

Nevertheless, their limitations of spirit and outlook are grave, and 
sometimes, it is to be feared, self-imposed. Their learning is vastly wider 
then when they were twenty, but it is on the same plane : it has taken on 
no tints of mellowness, no glow of spiritual illumination. Concerning 
the ideal scholar, we may surmise that his strongest passion up to 
the age of twenty-five is to know; up to thirty-five, to understand ; 
up to forty-five, to feel; thenceforward, to create a new generation 
‘of enthusiasts. Most of our scholars are still in the first stage; a fair 
minority are in the second; a mere handful have travelled further. 
Scholarship for the majority has no more bearing upon their non- 
professional life than the reader’s interest in chess or old china has 
upon his politics or religion. There is something grotesque in a man’s 
spending his life upon Propertius and without a quiver of self- 
examination ‘‘ sending down ”’ an undergraduate who acts as Propertius 
acted. But that notion of “bringing the classics into relation with 
modern life,” so far from being welcomed in most academic circles, 
is shunned as an indelicacy. To ‘‘ sketch the career of Jugurtha ”’ is all 
in the day’s work ; but to discuss what would have happened to that 
fascinating prince had he been a modern Indian rajah, and why it would 
have happened or failed to happen—all that is waste of time. What Plato 
says is admirably known ; what he meant is often discussed ; what he 
would have thought concerning present-day politics and society, seldom ; 
still less frequently the all-important questions : Ought we to follow his 
teaching ourselves ? If not, for what reasons ? Dickens’ Mrs. Blimber, 
who would die happy if she could see Cicero in his villa at Tusculum, 
may be ridiculous ; but if she is sincere she has more of the true scholar’s 
instinct than scores of men who know all about that villa’s topography 
and can at a moment’s notice ** cf.”’ the mysterious dwelling “‘ described ” 
by the younger Pliny. 
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The most obvious result of this tendency to deal only with immediate 
facts, this failure to bring about that spiritual coalescence thereof which 
we name appreciation, is quite naturally a loss of perspective. No one, 
of course, is so stupid as to imagine Theognis the equal of Homer, or 
Nepos of Livy, but the differences between the best authors and the 
worst are often minimised. These writers are “ the classics ”—that is 
the point. It seems that anyone may become a classic if he possesses the 
qualification owned by the cat in Stalky & Co.— she’s been dead a long 
time.” One of the essay-subjects propounded a few years ago to honours 
candidates at a great English university was “ Plautus as a field for 
textual criticism.” Apparently one learns textual criticism im vacuo (like 
the man who first learnt swimming at home) and then casts a roving 
eye round the ancient literature seeking for someone to practise upon ; 
in the same way medical students might be invited to discuss ‘“‘ Bricklayers 
as a field for surgery.” But the main point is the unquestioning assumption 
that Plautus is worth emending. So he is, for perhaps half-a-dozen of the 
world’s scholars ; because whatever texts we have of any author should 
be as good as they can be made. But to encourage hundreds of youths to 
attempt the task is ridiculous. For, first, such work is highly specialised 
and as much of a blind-alley as any subject can well be. And secondly, 
the tacit assumption is made that Plautus is a good author. Now, the chief 
fact which glares from almost every page of his work is simply this, that 
Plautus is a blockhead. Why are our students never told so, but allowed 
to suppose that their lack of delight in reading him is due to their own 
poor taste or faulty scholarship ? Because, for this erudition of mere 
facts, Plautus is undoubtedly “ good.” He is a copious and invaluable 
document for early Latin ; he reinforces our scanty knowledge of the lost 
Greek comedies which he imitated ; he contains ‘“‘ allusions to Roman 
Life.”’ A system which regularly prescribes Plautus and ignores Apuleius 
{because he would “ruin their prose’’) must be condemned as 
hideously indifferent to literary values. 

As a result, the ancient authors, whatever their calibre, are alike the 
subject of lectures and editions accurate, painstaking, and soulless ; 
there is no difference in spiritual tempo, in mental subtlety and alertness, 
between a lecture on Lysias and a lecture on Aischylus. What conception 
- of his author can the teacher have gained, what educational impress will 
he make on his hearers, if this is true? He will perhaps reply : ‘“ The 
esthetic thrills you ask for can be supplied by any student for himself : 
what he needs from us is the basic facts. A decently-educated youth of 
twenty can be trusted to feel for himself the power of ‘Thucydides ; my 
part is to make sure that he sees his way through this irregular conditional 
sentence.” That is probably the defence which would be offered ; 
certainly it is the only respectable defence. But it is plainly invalid. The 
basic facts about an author are the feelings and interests which impelled 
him to write, and the external conditions which helped to model his 
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way of writing ; the peculiarities of syntax come into this category only 
in so far as they are to be explained by his temperament and the precise 
nature of the mental picture which he sought to paint. And can the normal 
undergraduate really be trusted to appreciate the specific quality of a Latin 
or a Greek author ? Not only is there the obstacle of “ difficulty ” in the 
schoolboy sense ; there is, of course, also the great difference between 
modern and ancient methods of producing artistic effect—you may know 
every word and all the grammatical rules of the Greek language and yet 
find nothing particular in Sophocles. Again, there is the sadly-neglected 
domain of idiom. Readers of even that appallingly magnificent close of 
Thucydides’ Seventh Book missed the very acme of the heartbreak and 


despair till Robert Alexander Neil, in an aside of his superb edition of 


the Knights, pointed out the import of those trivial-seeming words 
otdtv édtyov. It is precisely the features, whether broad or elusive, 
which make up the soul of a literary work, that the university teacher 
should reveal: they lie outside the range of the school-erudition 
commanded by his hearers, who are (on the other hand) quite competent 
to ‘get up”? grammatical peculiarities from their text-books. It is this 
insistence upon what can be found elsewhere and the ignoring of what 
cannot, which has made so many undergraduates wonder—and keep 
wondering all their lives—why lectures are delivered at all. 

But the true reason for this nerveless fumbling of great literature is 
no theory of scholarship, however erroneous. It is a morbid shyness, 
a dread of voicing enthusiasm even when such utterance is the only 
rational speech ; that unpleasant and pungent story, The Flag of their 
Country (if I may quote Stalky & Co. again), reveals the heart of this 
instinct, and readers of Punch will remember the joke concerning two 
youths in the Alps—‘‘ Well, you needn’t rave about it.” This spirit 
is not unknown in the older Universities ; lecturer and student would as 
soon walk the High or Trinity Street in a dressing-gown as discuss 
ancient (or any) literature in the language which Leigh Hunt, in a famous 
passage, applied to Homer. They will not “‘ rave about it.” But if so, 
they had better leave Pindar and Vergil alone : to discuss richly-coloured 
or subtly emotional poetry in a drab and lifeless manner is as futile as to 
examine a landscape by the light of a bicycle-lamp. That the picture here 
presented is not overdrawn is proved to the writer’s satisfaction at least 
by statements of two front-rank scholars, one of Oxford, the other of 
Cambridge. One held—still holds, it may be—that a scholar’s business 
is not with his author’s opinions or character : his sole task is to make 
the best possible text. The other, conversing on literary criticism, remarked: 
‘‘ All that can be said about these people [the Greek and Latin writers] 
has been said.” If I may intrude a personal reminiscence of my own 
studies, I can never forget that in my first year at Cambridge (to which 
I owe an immense debt) I spent much time in attending lectures on 
Pindar, where not only did I receive no hint of instruction as to metre 
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but I gained no enlightenment at all save as regards two topics : (a) the 
whetstone trade in ancient Greece ; (b) the question whether the race-horse 
named Pherenicus who appears in two Odes is the same animal or (so to 
put it) his own grandsire. It may indeed be suspected that the peculiar 
acrimony displayed towards Verrall’s methods and theories is due to an 
uneasy sense that he read A%schylus and Euripides with too frank an 
enjoyment ; it was not quite “ the thing ” to discuss an Attic dramatist 
with the briskness of a Saturday Reviewer estimating Hauptmann or 
Galsworthy. 

Four great periods cover the modern history of scholarship. First 
came the age of discovery, the Renaissance, when the chief business 
was actually to find the literature, and when the next brigantine from the 
Levant might bring to Italy a heap of first-rate Greek works hitherto 
unknown. The next age was that of textual criticism—the endeavour, by 
microscopic study of manuscripts, by research into grammar, idiom and 
style, to purge the texts of errors and recover as approximately as possible 
the author’s zpsissima verba. 'The third age was that of elucidation, of 
explaining an allusion by reference either to other passages which dealt 
more elaborately or clearly with the topic, or to non-literary remains 
such as inscriptions. The fourth age is the age of appreciation, in which 
the work that has been discovered, purified, and made intelligible, is 
brought into illuminating, fruitful, life-giving contact with the reader’s 
own personality and the problems, interests and aspirations of his 
contemporaries. 

Now, first, it is plain that these “‘ ages”’ are not mutually exclusive. 
Appreciation was possible and actual in the earlier epochs ; there is no 
reason to suppose that all our texts are as sound as human skill can make 
them—nothing to prevent someone publishing to-morrow a marvellous. 
emendation which will put to rights the dream in the Theocritean fisher- 
idyll or focus the scattered rays of some chorus in the Agamemnon. Above 
all, it may seem absurd and ungrateful to suggest that the age of discovery 
is over, when our generation has actually recovered from the Egyptian 
sand such precious work of Aristotle, Sophocles, Pindar, to say nothing 
of minor treasures. Why may we not still hope for decades of Livy, 
tragedies of Euripides, above all that Sappho herself in full magnificence 
“may come once more—éeracin, zpiAduoros—into the knowledge and the 
heart of mankind? 

Yet the overlapping is small. Our benefactors Dr. Grenfell and Dr. 
Hunt would be the first to confess that the recently-discovered texts are 
of but microscopic value beside the wealth of Greek literature which has. 
been ours since the Renaissance. In the same sense it may be affirmed that 
the age of emendation has passed, and the age of elucidation. But that of 
appreciation has made hardly more than a splendid beginning. We are 
fully ripe for it. With a rough approximation to truth it may be said that 
we possess all the literature we are likely to possess, and that in the 
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material and literal sense we understand it. The time has come for fully 
applying to our needs the lessons, the consolation, the inspiration, the 
pleasure, which may be drawn from Greece and Rome. And the great 
fault of contemporary scholarship all over the world is that the majority 
of experts still confine themselves, both in their researches and their teach- 
ing, to the stages of emendation and realien. Beyond question, they should 
aim at acquiring the facts in these departments, but they should go 
beyond them. That passionate, well-nigh religious fervour which inspired 
Scaliger beside his camp-fire during the wars of the League, and Casaubon 
in his deep poverty amid the domesticae turbae raised by his vast assembly 
of children, to collect and read the books themselves, should consecrate 
its main impulse now, not to crawling painfully over well-reaped stubble- 
fields in the hope of proving after three years that meros should be feros, 
or that the Athenian dicast’s ticket was of bronze, not lead, but to making 
the work of art come alive as new experience. This, be it repeated, is not 
to say that emending meros or extending however minutely our anti- 

uarian knowledge is useless. But it is our business to realize that such 
things are nothing more than the raw material of living scholarship : they 
are necessary, but we must go beyond them. Such work should be left to 
those who are both capable of doing it well and incapable of anything 
more fundamental. 

But how many scholars ignore the final stage, the time of spiritual 
fruition! To go over and over the old ground, as if the Geographical 
Society were to send out an expedition to explore England—this seems 
their sole idea of research. The former survey may have erroneously 
reported a gate instead of a stile—who knows ? It is indeed to be hoped 
that such mistakes have occurred, or there will be absolutely nothing to do. 
A young man who had passed his Honours Examination in classics with 
the very highest distinction, being asked what theme he intended to handle 
in his Fellowship dissertation, replied: ‘I don’t know; all the good 
subjects seem to have been used.” (He obtained his Fellowship.) It is 
beyond doubt that the German spirit, in the strength of which one 
Englishman gained a doctorate for his lucubrations “‘ Uber der Stylistik 
Mrs. Humphrey Wards,” and another for a mere list of the similes (or 
was it metaphors?) in Robert Louis Stevenson, has more power in 
England than one might have hoped, and has in large measure sterilized 
scholarship in America. As is well-known, we have for many years been 
the humble acolytes of Germany. One was regarded as foolish and pre- 
sumptuous if one attempted to publish the smallest paper without 
respectfully scrutinizing what Zumpt, Schneidewin, and their peers had 
written on the subject. The thinnest programm about Herodotus’ use of 
prepositions could not be ignored without a tremor. This is sound doctrine 
for a coral-insect method whose results by their own nature and of their 
own power could never come up into the sunlight. How many a young 
student has selected a puzzling sentence, written it out in unspaced capitals 
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and stared at it in the hope of “ finding something ” ! The result may be 
seen in the tortured “ emendations ” which lie in a festering heap at the 
foot of many a page of Aschylus. 

This literal and material erudition has many splendid services which it 
may fitly boast. When the work before it demands such treatment, it is 
performed superbly, as in Sandys’ edition of the Aristotelian Constitution 
of Athens. But where is the great edition of Aristotle’s Metaphysics which 
should stand beside it—the most difficult, perhaps the most important, 
of all his treatises ? We still do our best with the Latin commentary of 
Bonitz, about a hundred years old. Where is our imaginative and dexterous 
commentary on Propertius, one of the half-dozen Roman poets who really 
were poets, and the most difficult among them ? Where is our Apuleius, 
whose Metamorphoses (that magnificent gateway of medizval literature) cry 
aloud for an editor who commands not only learning in Latin syntax, history, 
folklore, religion, but humour, insight, and an eye for the picturesque ? 
Let us not suppose that Apuleius is too variegated, Sophocles too lofty, 
for our weak spirits : the splendid body of Shakespearean criticism which 
England has produced is testimony to what might be done. But most of 
our classical scholars do not wish it to be done. It may be surmised that 
Professor Gilbert Murray has been saved from hostility, despite the 
immense vogue of his beautiful translations, by the fact that he has 

roduced a text of Euripides fitted in quite respectable fashion with 
enh prefaces and an apparatus criticus ; perhaps also by the fact that 
his other numerous and masterly works do not include (quonam fato ?)'a 
single explanatory edition. If one quarter of what is proclaimed on plat- 
forms and in the press is true, scholars should welcome such incursions 
by inspired, if unorthodox, apostles. But no ; this constant in-breeding 
of emendations is more precious to us than the illumination of the multi- 
tude. The letter killeth, but so delicately that its victims do not suspect 
what has happened. 

In such a lifeless atmosphere it is possible to imagine that some day the 
classics will be “‘ done ’—every one, down to Eutropius, clamped into a 
perfect apparatus criticus, every “allusion” chronicled, and absolutely 
all the parallel passages catalogued. Would there be any hope then that 
scholars could still justify their own existence ? And what kind of human 
- study is that which can be finished ? The only future for Greek and 
Latin learning lies in recognising the plain fact that, vast as are our 
obligations to Scaliger, Bentley, and the rest, we have left them behind. 
The reader may have been dismayed by the suggestion offered above, 
that it would be ridiculous for the Royal Geographical Society to send out 
a mission for the exploration of England. Surely an unfortunate example ! 
Is this all we have learned from the gorgeous phantasies of Mr. Chesterton, 
who preaches with the vehemence of a crusader the holy enterprise of 
discovering the English country-side ? Has not Mr. Belloc in his Four 
Men (whether he therein consciously parodies himself or not) dealt with 
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the shape and hues of Sussex as more superficial writers dilate upon 
Central Africa or Labrador ? Precisely ; but it was an exploration by the 
Geographical Society at which the reproach was pointed, not an expedition 
headed by men looking for a new type of discovery. So with classical 
literature. Even had it all been ‘‘ done ” in the old material sense, it can 
still be worked over with magnificently fresh and fruitful results if 
approached on a new spiritual plane. In that sense it can never be finished ; 
each generation of readers starts, and must start, with a novel conception 
of what is worth finding. Our modern scholarship has its Chestertons and 
Bellocs, with whom we may set forth on a new “ path to Rome” and 
Greece. But for the rest, the erudition represented by Hermes and its kin, 
there is no future. It is static, sterile, Byzantine. 
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LESLIE STEPHEN 
TWENTY YEARS LATER 


By STANLEY T. WILLIAMS 


ESLIE STEPHEN used to say that in a history of nineteenth 
century thought his name would appear in the footnotes. That 
history is unwritten, but Stephen’s footnotes are everywhere— 
in essay, biography and history. If we read the first Edinburgh 

reviews or the last Browning letters, someone refers us to Stephen. If 
we study the eighteenth century, another directs us to his monumental 
record of that age. If, vacuous about some worthy, we turn to the 
Dictionary of National Biography, there are the inevitable initials, ““L.S.” 
To concern ourselves with American literature is to come back to 
Stephen. He came to America three times, and was the author of essays 
on Holmes, Emerson, and Hawthorne. Readers quote him on philosophy, 
politics, religion, and mountain-climbing, and, a score of years after his 
death, everyone—pedant or dilettante—dips into him, and with delight. 
This year Pane read at least a dozen essays which began or ended: 
“Leslie Stephen says . . .” Stephen was born ninety years ago. 
After the passage of nearly a century, it is something to be still a living 
footnote to literature. 

To be vaguely aware of this influence, knowing nothing about Stephen, 
is to imagine that he was the incarnation of some philosophy, some mighty 
principle of criticism. We feel that he must have said to some phase of 
thought a Coleridgean esto perpetua ; or, like Matthew Arnold, he must 
have begotten a new gospel. I have met individuals who were sure that 
Leslie Stephen was guilty of bringing ‘a message’ to the nineteenth 
century. This, as the less sentimental know, had nothing to do with the 
matter ; his influence had a different origin. “‘ Messages” were not in 
Stephen’s literary kit. A “‘ message,” I take it, is a conclusion about life, 
and Stephen searched for more conclusions than he found. In fact Stephen 
was always making up his mind about things. In 1882 he gave out in 
The Science of Ethics some axioms about life, based upon a study of Mill, 
_ Darwin, and Herbert Spencer, but for thirty years more he continued 

to add postscripts. Stephen’s ‘‘ message ”’ about the universe was embodied 
in a phrase spoken often enough in the nineteenth century—the devasta- 
ting phrase, ‘I don’t know.” Stephen was inquisitive about life, but 
ignorant. So he thought, and, therefore, being Leslie Stephen, he said 
so, cheerfully. 

Almost twenty years have now elapsed since Stephen’s death. Yet he 
still seems to act his réle both in England and in America in this endless 
business of ours of making and writing books. Like a certain character 
of Shakespeare’s his influence is still definite long after his death. When 
we try to determine the precise nature of this influence we are at first 
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puzzled. We know what Leslie Stephen stands for in criticism, but— 
such are the effects of time—we do not know just why. We recall that he 
succeeded Thackeray as editor of the Cornhill Magazine ; that he founded 
the amazing Dictionary of National Biography. Meanwhile we read again 
and again Hours in a Library. What else ? Oh, yes, we remember : he 
was the son-in-law of Thackeray, and the intimate friend of everybody 
from John Stuart Mill to James Russell Lowell. Well, all this is hardly 
to the purpose. Stephen himself would have been ironical towards this 
sort of posthumous fame. While clinging to the ledge in those “ bad five 
minutes in the Alps ” he laughed at this species of positivism. Stephen 
lives still, but the roots of his life rest in something deeper than journalism 
or editing or the intimacies of literary men. 

Of course, the editorship of the Cornhill was something. Let us admit 
that. From that instant when Stephen posted his first copy to the Saturday 
Review he was of the elect ; he belonged obviously to that small hierarchy 
of contributors who do not bother to pursue editors, but whom editors 
pursue. Nowadays we hear much of the feelings of editors. The circular 
of an American magazine announces modestly that its desk is the centre 
of the intellectual life of the nation. All national arteries of thought 
pour their life-blood into this one throbbing heart. Even so, this editor, 
more in pity than in wrath, rejects much. He suffers, but he does reject 
manuscripts. But no editor rejected Stephen’s. How often, I wonder, 
do editors experience the emotion described by Mr. Frederick Greenwood 
at the sight of a manuscript from Leslie Stephen ? “‘ He was never more 
disappointing than coin of the realm. The sensation of the editor when 
he broke open an envelope and caught a glimpse of Stephen’s neat, small 
handwriting in the customary long lines was that of a man who spies a 
bright bank-note. The one regret was that he did not write often enough, 
and that he ceased to be a contributor so soon.” 

And this, remember, was merely the beginning. As editor Stephen 
enriched the Cornhill by dozens of essays which are still uncollected. 
Only to-day I have been wandering among the “‘ Cynic ” papers which 
Stephen began to contribute to the Cornhill Magazine in the spring of 
1869. Reading these, one could almost wish that he had written the entire 
magazine, were it not for his greater gifts as editor. For Stephen could not 
only write himself ; he was the cause of writing that was in other men. 
And so, although, we hear, he was merciful towards the weak, he was 
also persuasive towards the strong in literature. For him the untamed 
wrote, and wrote their best. Stephen adroitly marshalled all types of 
genius to the service of his magazine. In its pages we may read, as they 
first met the eyes of fortunate subscribers, the writings of Arnold, 
Browning, Stevenson, Hardy, James, Meredith, Henley, Austin, Gosse, 
and James ‘Thomson. It is well to think of this, if we are trying to explain 
Stephen’s influence to-day. He was not a mere literary free-lance, but 


an organiser of literature. He discovered and introduced to the world 
great men of letters. 
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As for the greater achievement, the Dictionary, this, too, if we pause 
to consider it, makes him an indispensable part of our intellectual life. 
_ He used to jest with the “ Sunday Tramps ” about dying soon enough 

to be included in its pages. Like other works of its kind, the Dictionary, 
with its supplements, indices, and bibliographies, is learning rather than 
literature. It is, if the worst be said, pedestrian art. But who can do 
without it? From savant to sophomore—all consult it. And strangely 
stolid is that reader of its columns who is not, at one time or another, 
piqued into inquiring out its history, and so into learning of Leslie 
Stephen’s part in it. If we become curious about Stephen, and look him 
up in the Second Supplement, we may be somewhat disappointed by 
Sir Sidney Lee’s dismissal of the matter in this tribute to the 
Dictionary’s founder: ‘‘It is supererogatory to dwell here on the 
services which he rendered to this Dictionary, alike as first editor and 
chief contributor.” 

Possibly. Space was precious. And Stephen himself would not have 
cared for more than this dignified sentence. But he himself spoke of Sir 
Sidney’s omission of “‘ certain considerations ” in the former’s lecture 
on the Dictionary, and the intrusive reader is likely to make the same 
complaint in this different connection. We should like to know more, even 
in the Dictionary’s brief biography of Stephen’s conception of the great 
venture. Luckily we have, and this may render our objection captious, 
Stephen’s own account of “‘ the commemorative instinct.” It may be read 
in the delightful first essay of the Studies of a Biographer. I have often 
thought that there is much in these characteristic remarks of Stephen’s 
which will explain the absence of Dryasdust’s corroding hand in this 
dictionary. “‘ I do not expect,” Stephen says, “‘ that a future Nelson will 
exclaim, ‘ Victory, or an article in The Biographical Dictionary.’ “‘ He 
means only,” he says later, “to keep the memory of our worthies in 
tolerable repair. And this,’ he adds, “‘ may help to justify my daring 
remark that the dictionary is an amusing work. . . . The reader, as I 
have intimated, must supply something for himself; he has to take up 
the dry specimens in this great herbarium, and to expand them, partly 
by the help of his own imagination till they take something of the form 
and colouring of life.”” These are characteristic turns. In them, I think, 
lives something of the spirit which, coupled with the orthodox virtues of 
dictionary-making, makes this book unmistakably Stephen’s. Certainly 
20 years after his death he manages to influence us in his own way through 
_ the myriad lives, contributors, styles, mannerisms which form the 

Dictionary of National Biography. ’ 
~ Stephen is with us, too, in letters, diaries and memoirs. Although his 
personality—a word he hated—will not live on for posterity by reason of 
some particular idiom of character, like that of Johnson, or Lamb, or 
Byron, the memories of him as a man are by no means dimmed. Mr. 
Maitland’s Life, for example, is swollen with endless reminiscence of his 
personal influence. Volumes of contemporary letter-writers, such as 
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Meredith, Stevenson or Henry James, devote pages to him. We hear of 
his kindness to a humble contributor, or of his discussion of religion with 
Thomas Hardy. Or there are echoes of him clambering over the Alps, 
or striding ahead of his ‘‘ Sunday Tramps ” to obscure inns, where he 
as their “ Chief”? devours with them bread and cheese, and gossips 
wisely about literature. We are introduced to him as an oarsman, as an 
editor, as a satirist, as a mountain-climber, or as a wit who can define a 
muscular Christian as one who fears God and walks a thousand miles 
in a thousand hours. Or he is at the ‘‘ Priory,” in St. John’s Wood, in the 
late afternoon, before the fire, in the midst of literary and scientific 
writers, among them George Eliot and G. H. Lewes. “ I still seem to see,” 
says his friend Sully, “‘ as in some Venetian masterpiece, the slight but 
commanding figure ; the long and finely moulded head and face, delicate, 
yet of a virile keenness ; the eyes looking up from under their shaggy brows 
as if, like the best music, they had been charged with the impossible task 
of revealing the secret deeps of a rich personality.” Stephen has, moreover, 
that dubious Victorian distinction of being sketched in a novel. He is 
Vernon Whitford in The Egoist. Mrs. Mountstuart makes the remark, and 
Meredith declares its truth, that Whitford “is a Phebus Apollo turned 
fasting friar.”’ This comment, Meredith adds, “ painted the sunken 
brilliancy of the lean long-walker and scholar at a stroke.” 

Such rumour helps to prolong Stephen’s influence. At this moment he 
is real as a journalist, as an editor, and as a person. But alas ! even great 
journalists and great editors are of the race of summer-flies. Like actors, 
their worlds vanish into thin air. And letter-writers do not confer immor- 
tality on their friends. The actual question about Stephen’s position to-day 
remains. What has he written which we still read with profit and delight ? 
Has he a place in English literature as a creative writer or as a dis- 
tinguished critic ? 7 

In answer we naturally think first of Stephen’s formal opera. He was a 
hard thinker on religious and social questions, and although Mr. Harrison 
denies that he wrote of science or politics, these issues keep appearing, if 
intermittently, in all his work. It was not that he was merely acquainted 
with the ideas of Carlyle, Mill, Newman, Kingsley and Darwin ; it is 
truer to say that he wrestled with them. Even in his lightest moments 
Stephen was contemptuous of muddy, sentimental, or inert thought. 
He was forever impatient of languid half-truths. In all the discussions of 
the age he bent a strong bow. His conclusions, therefore, on questions 
of the hour, with their interrelations to questions of the past, ring out 
as Clearly as gold coins on marble. Thus The English Utilitarians, in three 
volumes, is still a valuable auxiliary to the understanding of Bentham, Mill, 
and other rationalists. Similarly, The Science of Ethics, whatever its 
limitations in metaphysics, must be reckoned with in intensive studies of 
philosophy. ‘I'he massive History of English Thought in the Eighteenth 
Century suggests Stephen’s powers of absorption of any subject he 
approached. He could apparently wade through the stiffest philosophy 
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without loss of freshness. Although he somewhere remarks ruefully on 
the horrors of this sort of reading, and declared its existence proof 
of the toughness of human endurance, no one feels that he suffered. 
He liked it. 

This power of digging in and emerging with the ore minus the dross is 
especially typical of Stephen. He loved to pick the knot in a tangled 
argument. This quality distinguishes also his shorter books, which deal 
with philosophical, religious or social ideas. After reading Freethinking 
and Plainspeaking we understand better why he called Frederick Denison 
Maurice ‘“ muddle-headed ” ; why, in his essay, Are We Christians ? he 
answered ‘‘ No ” ; and why he was disgusted at the attitude of the Church 
towards Darwinism. He persists, in An Agnostic’s Apology, in sifting 
truth from dreams, uncompromisingly. In this title essay, and in the 
famous A Bad Five Minutes in the Alps, which appears in Freethinking and 
Plainspeaking, Stephen is at his best : shrewd, forceful, and, if reason be 
the ultimate test, final in his judgments. Some thinkers have rejoiced in the 
power of extracting a composite truth from a variety of philosophies. 
Stephen’s gift was different ; he had a knack of placing his finger on the 
weak places in thought. Hence he is the sworn enemy of the dogmatic or 
the assertive in religion. In my judgment no one has the right to come 
out whole-heartedly for John Henry Newman until he has read Stephen’s 
essay, Newman’s Theory of Belief. If he can answer Stephen here on his 
own ground, then nothing remains but to swallow Newman whole, 
“‘ jllative sense ”’ and all. 

Is, then, Stephen’s influence as a writer due to these works in which he 
sank so much of himself ? I cannot think so. For, as far as their immediate 
influence is concerned, something is wrong with them. What this was | 
believe that Stephen himself realised, although he may not have con- 
sidered it a fault. Speaking generally, Stephen’s ideas have little con- 
structive value. At various times, when developing his thought, he observes 
that his arguments are not unusual ; that his methods of attack, not his 
principles, are new. This is true. He knows how to breathe life into old 
arguments which we thought were done with. For Stephen has a genius 
for making us be honest with ourselves. ‘To accomplish this end he revives 
truths which we have not faced squarely. After all, Stephen’s philosophical 

writing is exposition, ending with a challenge to us to admit facts. He 
- never tries to carve out a fresh path. He summarises history, analyses the 
result, and draws a conclusion. ‘The title of one of Stephen’s essays is The 
Religion of All Sensible Men. Interchange other words for religion— 
ethics, politics, even literature—and we have gone about as far as Stephen 
~ takes us constructively. Stephen devours every theory about life. He 
listens to Plato, to Christ, to Spinoza, or to John Stuart Mill and Matthew 
Arnold. Then he gives us—the religion of a sensible man. So that if we 
read his studies of philosophy and social thought, it is as we read an 
analyst or historian, not as we read a constructive thinker. Stephen 
assimilated the thought of the nineteenth century. 

4c 
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How, then, does he live to-day ? We seem to build up a claim of his to 
posthumous fame, and then tear it down. The sum of the matter is this : 
although he is known for other achievements, he lives through his essays. 
Destroy these, and, in spite of creditable performances in journalism, 
editing and philosophy, he would soon be forgotten. I find an illustration 
concerning the essays. We think first, most of us, of Hours in a Library. 
He is, as Mr. Birrell says, “‘a bookish man from the crown of his head 
to the sole of his foot.’’ But Stephen had a zest for life, and wrote many 
essays in which books have a very minor place. So I have divided the 
essays in my own mind, somewhat artificially, as essays about life and 
essays about books. In his essay Stephen is both a critic of life and a _ 
critic of books. 

As a critic of life, Stephen has christened himself, humorously, of 
course, ‘‘a cynic.” All that is good in the word, and there is much, belongs 
to the cynicism of Leslie Stephen. It is his friend, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
who urges us to fight sentimentalism with a touch of cynicism. With it 
Stephen himself fought shams and half-truths. It is his weapon for misty 
prelates, perfervid aesthetes and prigs ; with it he assails all exaggerated 
views of life. Stephen’s cynicism is kindly, but sharp-cutting ; light, deft, 
but based on clear thinking. Mr. Rhys’s new series of Modern Essays — 
includes as the representative essay of Stephen’s A Cynic’s Apology. 
I am grateful, for re-reading it led me to the Cornhill, where I have been 
browsing about in search of other fancies of the “ cynic.” 

Here, packed in between serials by Charles Reade and terrifying articles — 
on Palestine and Indian railways, are some of the most charming essays in 
English literature. The “‘ cynic” must have been a healthy influence in 
these very pages. As we read on it becomes unnecessary to look for his 
signature at the ends of the essays. After reading the whimsical Useless 
Knowledge and the Decay of Murder we do not need the pencilled scrawl, 
“ Leslie Stephen,” of an earlier reader, such as adorns my copy of the 
Cornhill, to convince us that he was the author of Arcadia, Oratory, 
Literary Exhaustion, or The Uses of Fools. These essays are studies in 
paradox. Stephen knows how to make the worse appear the better reason, 
but as a sophist he is delightful. He is not one of those bores who will 
solemnly adopt any side of any question for the sake of bearing down 
someone else in argument. He loves to be perverse, but his laughter 
disarms us of any feeling that he is contentious. In his dry common sense 
he is often reminiscent of Swift without the latter’s bitterness. 

In the last-mentioned essay Stephen boldly praises ‘‘ the charms of 
thoroughly stupid society.” In his essays on books he is always testing 
platitudes about authors, crying out stubbornly “ Why so?” Here he 
reacts against things in life which men have long ago marked down as 
dreadful evils. For example, Goldsmith’s biographers, he notices, have 
always been indignant at Boswell for sneers at Goldsmith’s silly interrup- 
tions of Johnson’s conversation. ‘‘ The true line of defence,” says Stephen, 

it seems to me, would be different. I should admit that Goldsmith’s | 
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talk was silly and blundering, and claim it as a merit. Who does not 
sympathise with the efforts of a sociable man to break down a monopoly 
of talk, and still more with the desire to substitute a little wholesome 
nonsense for sententious epigrams and ponderous witticisms ?” Stephen 
follows this up with brilliant illustrations from history, literature, and 
social customs to demonstrate the infinite uses of fools and of good, honest 
stupidity. Has not stupidity given us the reformer ? Has it not contributed 
even a Wellington—yes, a pig-headed Luther? Certainly, he says “a 
good thick-headed, one-idea’d fool is . . . of inestimable value.” So sure 
is Stephen that fools are essential that he finds confirmation in Nature. 
She has provided against attempts to do away with them—by such means, 
say, as education. ‘‘ Everybody is to be educated,” Stephen concludes, 
“and all appointments are to be gained by competitive examination. 
If this latter proposal is carried out, we shall be in danger of hearing the 
cry : ‘ What is to become of the fools ?’ Is there not some risk, it will be 
said, in condemning so wide a class to perpetual exclusion from all the 
honours which the nation has to bestow We may be thoroughly at ease. 
I have known many men win high honours in competitive examinations 
who have come as nearly as may be to satisfying in every possible respect 
the definition of a fool pure and simple. . . . Folly does not consist in 
being unable to read or write, but in a certain innate quality which no 
human skill can eradicate.” 

This is pleasant jesting, and so is Stephen’s audacious conclusion that 
the decay of murder indicates to thoughtful men a decline of national 
vigour. He voices, too, the secret opinion of many that the endless 
acquisition of knowledge does not make us happier. “‘ Who wrote the 
letters of Funius ? Who was the Man in the Iron Mask ? Where did Julius 
Cesar land in Britain ? To these and hundreds of other questions of a 
similar kind, many persons would simply answer, “ We don’t care.’ It 
does not make the slightest difference in any possible way.”’ But it is more 
than pleasant jesting. Underneath the satire is a characteristic mood of 
Stephen’s—that we live in a world where it is better to be a sensible man 
than a beautiful and ineffectual angel. Stephen thought men, whether 
concerned with business or the arts, incurably romantic. He hated rose- 
water philanthropies, martyrdoms, eccentric literature, and all one-sided 

_views of life. And a justifiable corrective was, he considered, a wholesome 
- sneer. “ It may,” he says, ‘‘ do something to clear the atmosphere of cant, 
and to strip the prig of his inordinate affections. By itself it can, indeed, 
do nothing ; but it gets rid of the constantly accumulating masses of 
humbug, and allows us at least to see things as they are.” 
- If we are not zealous enough to form an intimacy with Stephen through 
the “‘ Cynic ” papers, we may find the same mood in the more accessible 
essays. In these his point of view is the same ; he is keenly and humor- 
ously critical of things as they are. One of the best ways to appreciate the 
natural quality of Stephen’s mind is to read the Sketches from Cambridge 
of a Don. This slender volume was published when Stephen was 
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thirty-three years old. In it he describes not merely Cambridge but 
every academic community that ever existed. In its pages we may find 
our own university a venerable and an absurd thing—a place of learning 
and of folly. Accept it, laugh at it, enjoy it if you can. After all, it will 
probably never change, whatever you do. 

There is, indeed, a certain acquiescence in Stephen. He has no flaming 
moral enthusiasms, but is inclined to accept the gifts of the gods with 
equal mind. His devotion to matter-of-fact truth leads him to oppose 
cheerfully all popular, but doubtful comforts of the mind, moral truisms 
that we have accepted from childhood. Thus the essay Jn Praise of 
Walking begins with a vigorous rap at the aphorism that one solace of old 
age is looking back at a well-spent life. ‘“ No doubt,”’ he comments, “ such 
a retrospect must be very agreeable, but the question must occur to many 
of us whether our life offers the necessary materials for self-complacency. 
What part of it, if any, has been well spent ? To that I find it convenient to 
reply, for my own purposes, any part in which I thoroughly enjoyed 
myself.” The difference between theory and practice is just as marked in 
old age as in youth. The comforts which Cicero recommends for old age 
are one thing, the actual comforts of old men are another. Stephen is 
hard-headed enough to point out the difference. Call this way of thinking 
disillusionment, or common sense ; it is least typical of Stephen’s mind. 

Apart from the “‘ Cynic’s ” papers some of Stephen’s best essays of life 
are those in which he writes of how he most “‘ enjoyed himself,”’ that is, 
the essays on walking or mountain-climbing. Stephen praises walking for 


its union of physical and mental activity : “the true pedestrian loves 


walking because, so far from distracting his mind, it is favourable to the 
equable and abundant flow of tranquil and half-conscious meditation.” 
It was in walking that Stephen found his real diversion. So it happens that 
some of his best writing is that in which he lives over again these hours 
out of doors. In such essays he records his reflections on life, usually 
in the same friendly, half-cynical vein which took form in him as he 
climbed in Switzerland or walked with the ‘‘ Sunday Tramps ” in England. 

One memorable volume of Stephen’s is due altogether to his love of 
walking : The Playground of Europe, a book which may be found on every 
shelf of Alpine books. The essays on The Ascent of the Schreckhorn and 
The Viescher-foch are permanent parts of the literature of mountain- 
climbing. But if we have seen nothing higher than a Nebraska mole-hill, 
we still read this book for the same reason that we read all of Stephen’s 
essays on life, It is full of shrewd observations. He sits in the Swiss inns, 
smokes a pipe on a hard-won mountain crest, or chats with the guides. 
And although he talks much, even of life and death, he never descends to 
moralizing. 

Then suddenly, unexpectedly perhaps, as in Sunset on Mont Blanc or 
The Alps in Winter or The Regrets of a Mountaineer, he rises into a strain of 
eloquence and feeling which makes us wonder whether, after all, we have 


‘not misjudged him. More will be said of this when we consider Stephen | 
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as a critic of books. But even in essays, which are half-cynical, this occurs. 
It is well to notice that if Stephen is a cynic he can be a singularly gentle 
one. “ They,” he says of the Alps as they appear in winter, “ retain 
whatever of high and tender and pure emotion may have once been 
associated with them. If I were to invent a new idolatry (rather a needless 
task) I should prostrate myself, not before beast, or ocean, or sun, but 
before one of those gigantic masses to which, in spite of all reason, it is 
impossible not to attribute some shadowy personality. Their voice is 
mystic, and has found discordant interpreters ; but to me, at least, it 
speaks in tones at once more tender and awe-inspiring than that of any 
mortal teacher. The loftiest and sweetest strains of Milton and Wordsworth 
may be more articulate, but do not lay so forcible a grasp upon the 
imagination.” 

Yet these qualities in Stephen’s semi-serious essays on life have their 
best expression in his writing on books. When all is said of his other 
interests, books were his life. We read these essays on life whenever we can, 
but we turn to Stephen with more serious intent to hear him on Richardson, 
or Johnson—yes, or on Wordsworth or Matthew Arnold. Merely Hours in 
a Library or the Studies of a Biographer make him a significant judge of 
books. Surely, if we insist upon any single reason for Stephen’s continued 
presence among us, it is this : he is an admirable critic of literature. 

The basis of Stephen’s literary criticism is honesty. His psychology, his 
sympathy with human nature, his ironical wit, give him life, but the 
quality of that life depends upon his unflinching sincerity. We cannot 
exaggerate this. Stephen is always echoing Pilate, without that worthy’s 
indifference towards answers to his famous query. ‘‘ What is truth ? ”’ is 
a question Stephen never tires of asking, and his answers take no account 
of shibboleths. For Stephen is the enemy in literature, as in life, of pre- 
judice, of sentimentalism, of assumption. For this reason he often appears 
convicted of a mild blasphemy—oh, he is ruthless enough about the old 
gods. We think so at first, and end by agreeing with him, concluding that 
he speaks out what we have long unconsciously thought. He shocks us 
most on religion, but under the impact of his lance the literary deities, too, 
tremble somewhat. So he confesses with enthusiasm his boredom in reading 
Walter Savage Landor. So he finds Kingsley “‘ more or less responsible 
for those offensive persons the Viking and the muscular Christian.” 
And how amused he is at that “ singular and slightly absurd phenomenon 
the Oxford Movement ”’! Whether we see him beside the grave of his 
wife, anguished, yet unyielding to consolations which his intellect rejects, 
or at his desk retusing to write down gentle untruths, we feel his loyalty 
to the actual. ‘‘ No flowers,” he was wont to say. This sincerity 1s the fibre 
of Stephen’s literary criticism. 

Such sincerity in literary criticism suggests a direct relation between the 
critic and the book criticised ; and this relation Stephen prizes more than 
critical theories. While he never says so outright, he had no admiration 
for elaborate theories of criticism ; most surely he had none for exotic 
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“ appreciations.” In writing of Hazlitt he hints at his own belief in simple _ 


canons of criticism. ‘‘ He lived,” he says of Hazlitt, “‘ before the days of 
philosophers, who talk about the organism and its environment, and of 
the connoisseurs who boast of an eclectic taste for all the delicate essences 
of art. He never thought of showing that a great writer was only the 
product of his time, race, and climate ; and he had not learnt to use such 
terms as ‘ supreme,’ ‘ gracious,’ ‘ tender,’ ‘ bitter,’ and ‘ subtle,’ in which 
a good deal of criticism now consists.’’ Charlatanism in the trade of 
criticism, like this last, drove Stephen to the opposite pole in theory, to 
the declaration, in fact, that the critic should classify literary phenomena 
‘“‘as calmly as if he were ticketing a fossil in a museum.” Rational as 
Stephen is, he is hardly as cool as this. He states his ideal more fairly in 
succeeding sentences: ‘“‘ The most glowing eulogy, the most bitter 
denunciation, have their proper place; but they belong to the art of 
persuasion and form no part of scientific method. Our literary, like our 
religious, creed should rest upon a purely rational ground and be 
exposed to logical tests.” Take notice, De Quincey, Swinburne, and later 
archangels of criticism ! Criticism demands, first of all, reason. 

Scientific method in literature. We have heard that before; and it 
“bears a frosty sound.” Excellent in edition, commentary and philological 
treatise, but in criticism ? There are Taine, Sainte-Beuve, Coleridge. 
But would Stephen call these gentry scientific ? Would he admit that they 
employed “ logical tests”? ? ‘That remark on “ time, race and climate ” 
sounds very much like an aside at Taine. What is the essence of Leslie 
Stephen’s “ scientific method ” ? Well, it is not unlike Huxley’s famous 
“‘ adherence to evidence.” It will say nothing of a book which does not 
appear unqualifiedly true after all data are carefully weighed. It dispenses 
with snap-judgments : that Macaulay was cold-hearted. It re-examines 
antique epigrams: that Crabbe was ‘‘ Pope in worsted stockings.” Its 
tests conventional myths—that Swift and Sidney Smith were twin 
phenomena. It subjects books to a powerful lens, and this method does 
indeed make us think of a laboratory. 

Yet not for long. Stephen’s method is less categorical than it appears. 
For it reverts, after all sifting of evidence, to this: honest opinion. A 
critic may be wrong. He very likely is. He may be gravelled for an idea, 
or, like Walter Bagehot, he may be “ swarming with theories.” But he is 
a good critic, if, as Bagehot did, he “‘ looks at the facts.”’ Byron is a bad 
critic when he is wilfully eccentric ; De Quincey, when he yields to lazy 
prejudices ; and Jeffrey is a far greater sinner when he becomes a mouth- 
piece for the fashion of the day. In effect, Stephen’s critical principle is 
elementary. It amounts to intellectual honesty. Towards all errors save 
one he is lenient ; that one is indirection. How tolerant he is may be 
guessed from his remark in connection with the Edinburgh reviewers : 
‘* Even the most reckless criticism,” he declares, “‘ has a kind of value when 
it implies a genuine (even though mistaken) taste. So long as a man says 
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sincerely what he thinks he tells us something worth knowing.” Such 
a rule seems broad enough to include us all. The only difficulty is that we 
cannot always communicate so easily our ideas about literature. As an 
envious person observed of Stephen, he seems to be one of the few and 
fortunate critics who know what they do think. 

_ Stephen’s determination to grasp facts manifests itself in his interest 
in biography. No other writer has gripped so firmly the essentials in a 
man’s life. The recording angel of the Last Judgment could not, I am 
convinced, condense the salients of a biography like Leslie Stephen. 
Three hundred and seventy-eight biographies in miniature in the 
Dictionary of National Biography exhibit this power. No expert in this 
art has ever solved, like Leslie Stephen, the problem of what to omit. 
Conversely, he has a genius for detecting the significant. In the longer 
lives, like those of Swift, Pope or Johnson, we feel somehow that, complex 
as the materials are, he has left nothing unsaid. Out of the shot rubbish 
left by Dryasdust he has gleaned the facts that count. From the boring 
jumble of ancestry, schooldays, tutors, love affairs, he has created human 
beings. 

Now, the result of this mastery of biographical facts is apparent as soon 
as we meditate on Stephen’s critical essays. Both in the Studies of a 
Biographer and in Hours in a Library Stephen fuses his criticism with 
biography, though in a less philosophic way biography is as important 
to Stephen as to Sainte-Beuve. It forms the subsoil of his “ purely 
rational ground ”’ of literary criticism. “‘ The whole art of criticism,” he 
says in his essay on Dr. Fohnson’s Writings, ‘“‘ consists in learning to know 
the human being who is partially revealed to us in his spoken or written 
word.” Kingsley’s emotional blunderings we can explain, in part, by his 
youth at Cambridge. We can interpret Crabbe’s Village by the life at his 
own fireside. And to know the Brontés in Yorkshire is to comprehend their 
intimations of ‘‘ intense passions lurking behind the scenes of everyday 
life.” This is different from learning in a conglomerate of letters that 
Tennyson ate three eggs for breakfast, at what o’clock Darwin looked 
after his correspondence. To adapt Carlyle, criticism is the essence of 
biographies. 

Stephen’s rationalism urges him to consider, also, evidence less precise 
than that of biography. His ideal critic is animal capax rationts : he is 
eager to discuss alleged facts, to test them, to re-open settled questions, 
and, sometimes, to annihilate foregone conclusions. Thus he analyses 
two famous assertions of De Quincey’s concerning himself : that he was 
a logician, and that he was a humorist. And he can find no health in 
either contention. He probes into Landor’s distinction in classical learning, 
and discovers that the old lion “is precisely a glorified and sublime 
edition of the model sixth-form lad.” He tries to pierce the secret of 
Jowett’s influence at Oxford. He explores Gibbon’s nature. He exposes 
the commonplaceness of Trollope—yes, and of the immortal Southey, 
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too ! This is to aver that Stephen is a psychologist ; and this is the point. 
Intuition faints by the way. Stephen achieves rather an evolution of 
psychological facts towards a conclusion that he calls truth. It is a 
discriminative process, an analysis in dry light, if you will, but, none 
the less, light. Stephen considers all aspects of an issue, and the aspect 
of reason wins. Naturally, Stephen is on that side. Stephen never 
approaches a subject critically that he does not make use of biography 
and psychology. We seem to sum him up, as a critic of books, if we say 
that he is judicial. 

A judicial mind implies a catholic taste, and breadth of interest is one of 
the by-products of Stephen’s rationalism. A popular error about Stephen 
is to suppose that he threw in his lot, literary tastes and all, with the 
utilitarians. He is not, to be sure, most happy when he breathes the air 
of mysticism, but then, he seldom turns to this kind of literature. When 
he does, he speaks with real modesty ; he knows the limits of his mind. 
He is a child of the eighteenth century, closer far to Pope and Johnson 
than to the nineteenth century worthies who have so important a place 
in his criticism. He believed in the earlier age. He declared that it fostered 
thought. Consequently, the designating of the inheritors of eighteenth 
century thought, the practical thinkers, as “ Philistines,” annoyed him. 
The word, he says, has become “a literary nuisance.” 

But, in spite of this bias, what critic of the nineteenth century has a 
wider intellectual curiosity ? No topic of mind is too obscure for his 
interest. He finds something to say in behalf of all religions, all parties, — 
and all genera of literature. He is scornful of the Broad Churchmen and 
thinks them self-deceivers. But from his pen comes the most kindly, as 
well as the most acute estimate of Charles Kingsley. ‘This writer, he says, 
“felt keenly, saw vividly, and accepted such abstract teachings as were 
most congenial to his modes of seeing and feeling.” Stephen can write 
understandingly of Massinger or Milton, of Ruskin or Rousseau. Although 
he gaily concedes that he himself is a Philistine, he can produce a sym- 
pathetic essay on Matthew Arnold. He is a Wordsworthian, and he writes 
effectively of Pascal. He has little to tell of foreign literatures, for his 
learning is not exceptional, but he touches the literature of his own 
tongue brilliantly at a thousand points. . 

Another corollary of Stephen’s judicial mind is the distinctness of his 
style : his sharp-cutting sentences, his sardonic twists of phrase, and his 
cleanly-built thought. Stephen hunts facts, downs them, and arranges 
them in order. We never find a non sequitur, an excursus, or a gushiof 
sentiment. Indeed, we sometimes long for just one wandering. But 
Stephen’s mind is never vagrant. Like the boy in the story of the hunted 
mouse, he insists on knowing what became of that. He cannot forget the 
point he is after. So he moves on to his conclusions as relentlessly as a 
prosecuting lawyer. And, except for his pungent anecdotes and his 
literary gossip, he has rather a legal style. He sums up the facts for and 
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against Sir Thomas Browne. He lists the old physician’s prejudices ; he 
considers the state of mind which could produce such heresies ; and he 
ends with his point, that Sir Thomas shrank from “ the hard, practical 
world into spiritual meditation.” There it is before you in virile prose, 
definite. Why, Sir Thomas Browne is explained. 

So it would seem. But there have been violent denials. Stephen, the 
rationalist, the author of An Agnostic’s Apology, of essays on Freethinking 
and Plainspeaking, the thinker who did not lose his faith, but who, as he 
remarked, ‘‘ merely discovered that he never had any ”—such a person 
could not be accepted so easily as a critic of literature. Stephen, like most 
writers, has been severely handled for not being someone else. He lacks, 
so sing the seraphim of criticism, feeling, sympathy, intuition, emotion. 
Like John Stuart Mill, he is “ a logic-chopping machine.’’ Let him keep 
to social science. Stephen ? An educated Philistine. 

We may laugh at bitterness towards Stephen, but we cannot contest 
the fact : much of his criticism is high-grade common sense. He can 
stimulate, but not inspire. He is, let it be said once more, a rationalist. 
He is wise in avoiding the mystics, the artists, the musicians of literature. 
His would be an odd gesture with which to introduce us to, say, Crashaw, 
Shelley, or Rossetti. He makes no bow before the altars of romanticism. 
He enters the fane unconcernedly, and is “‘ judicial.”’ No, the significance 
of Stephen is that he is a critic moved forward a century. Living at the 
end of the nineteenth century, he regards that century through the eyes 
of the eighteenth. This is well. Most of his contemporaries criticized 
warmly, touched by that fever or weariness which the poets of the age, 
from Byron to Matthew Arnold, have recorded. They are angry or 
petulant, or pious, according to temperament, at what they see about 
them. Meanwhile Stephen is cool, interested, but not excited by the heat 
of the strife. 

Thus, to say that Stephen was at basis more than a rationalist would 
be untrue. Yet to say only this would be unjust—not quite the entire 
truth. For we stumble occasionally on passages in different vein. We have 
noticed the higher mood in the essays on the Alps. Was there no emotion 
in his attachment to literature ? Is there no feeling in such an essay as 
Crabbe’s Poetry, or Charlotte Bronté ? Obviously, there is. Such feeling 


- does not obscure Stephen’s reasoning. Nothing could do that. It is rather 


a heightening of tone. Thus Wordsworth’s Ethics, written during his 
bereavement, has an intensity which lifts us almost into exaltation. One 
is used, of course, to encountering Wordsworth’s influence in strange 
places. It is a Ruskin, surprisingly enough, who misunderstands 


~ Wordsworth, and a Mill who acknowledges him as a teacher of the spirit. 


But, after the Autobiography, Mill’s nature seems more emotional than 
Stephen’s. Hence our wonder at the pitch of Wordsworth’s Ethics. It 
strikes a note of feeling found nowhere else in Stephen’s writings. Yet if 
exceptional, it is no less significant. A man need drop his mask but once to 
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reveal his identity. This one essay proves that beneath Stephen’s irony 
lay unexpressed depths of emotion. Perhaps we think differently of 
Stephen when we reflect that he knew by heart his Keats, Tennyson, 
Arnold and Wordsworth, and that he used to quote entire Meredith’s 
Love in a Valley. But, most of all, he becomes something more than the 
keen-edged philosopher if we read slowly the moving sentences on sorrow 
at the close of the Wordsworth essay : ‘‘ With defects too obvious to be 
mentioned, he can yet pierce furthest behind the veil ; and embody most 
efficiently the thought and emotions which come to us in our most solemn 
and reflective moods.” And then these words : “‘ Other poetry becomes 
trifling when we are making our inevitable passages through the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death. Wordsworth’s alone retains its power.” Frederick 
Harrison speaks of Stephen’s “‘ deep vein of sentiment and enthusiasm 
which he kept battened down in the hold.’ Who can, after all, be quite 
sure that he was simply the “ rationalist critic of literature ” ? If he really 
were, I question whether he would live among us to-day as a great critic 
of life and of literature. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


MAURICE HEWLETT 
(To the Editor of THE LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—Your correspondent Mr. Douglas G. Grossmith asks for information as to the 

non-appearance of Practical Idealism. Being unable to get definite information from 
the booksellers, I wrote to Maurice Hewlett and received the following reply which may 
be of interest to your correspondent—Yours, etc., Frank F. Lewis. 


Old Rectory, 
1311.18. Broad Chalk, Salisbury. 


Dear Sir,—I did intend to write upon Practical Idealism and may have spoken to 
Williams & Norgate about it. It was very impulsive of them to announce it; but I 
am afraid it will never appear. I have swept, against my will, into acting practical 
idealism, and certainly shan’t have time for anything else.—Yours sincerely, 

M. HEWLEeETT. 


Star Chambers, Princes Square, Wolverhampton, 5 September, 1923. 


BOOKS FOR THE RED CROSS 
(To the Editor of THE LoNDON Mercury) 


IR,—At this season of the year when the rest of the World is travelling, holiday 

making, and actively enjoying life, the sick are lying in the hospitals through days and 
nights of weakness and pain. Never since 1914 has the British Red Cross and Order of 
St. John Hospital Library been so short of books and magazines to give to Hospitals. 
The demand is large. 6,000 were asked for and sent last week. Our stock of novels, books 
of adventure and travel is almost exhausted. We buy thousands, but in one week they are 
gone if not added to by gifts from the public, which, during August and September are 
few. 

We most earnestly ask those who have bought amusing novels for journeys, magazines 
to while away wet days or have books they can spare to send them to The Secretary, 
British Red Cross and Order of St. John Hospital Library, 48, Queen’s Gardens, London, 
W.2. They will immediately be acknowledged and forwarded in well selected parcels to 
those who so greatly need them in British hospitals at home and Overseas.—Yours, etc., 

H. M. GAsKELL. 

Trustee British Red Cross and Order of St. John Hospital Library. 

Should a considerable number of books be given the Library sends sacks and labels 
on receipt of a postcard and pays carriage. “‘ Carriage forward ”’ luggage train. 

48, Queen’s Gardens, Lancaster Gate, W. 2, 6 September, 1923. 


LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY 
(To the Editor of Tut LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—May I ask in your columns for the loan of letters written by the late Miss 
Louise Imogen Guiney ? I am preparing a volume of these for immediate publication, 
and any material lent would be gratefully acknowledged and quickly returned.— 
Yours, etc., GRACE GUINEY, 
Literary Executor. 
10, Holywell, Oxford, 8 September, 1923. 
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FREDERICK BARON CORVO 
(To the Editor of THz Lonpon Mercury) 


eae Shane Leslie in his interesting article on Corvo does not mention one 
ook : 


THE WEIRD OF/THE WANDERER/BEING THE Papyrus Recorps/oF SoME INCIDENTS 
IN ONE/OF THE Previous Lives or/Mr. Nicnoras Crasse/Here PRopucep By/ 
Prospero & CaLisan/LONDON/WILLIAM Riper & Son, LimiTep/CaTHEDRAL House, 
PATERNOSTER Row, E.C./1912. 


The mock dedication, ‘‘ To the Magnificent Man Domenica Comparetti Roman of 
Rome,” &c., the Prologue and the constant use of Greek uncials, the footnotes and the 
style in which the book is printed, would be sufficient in themselves to identify the 
author, apart from the fact that in the publishers’ catalogue at the end “‘ Fr. Rolfe ” is 
added in brackets after ‘“‘ Prospero and Caliban.” Although this book was not published 
until less than a year before the author’s death, it was written some years earlier. In a 
letter from Venice, dated V. Apr. 1910, Rolfe mentions ‘‘ the third offer which I’ve 
had for The Weird written 2 years ago, stolen by —— .’ And two months later he 
writes : “I also have grubbed up mss. of 2 other books of mine, Nicholas Crabbe & 
The One & the Many,” and in the same letter refers to another book, which is apparently 
still unpublished : “ By the bye, in connection with the idea that I am idle—please 
consider that I have invented & written every word of The Desire & Pursuit of The 
Whole FIVE TIMES since last July—148,g00 words X 5 = 744,500 words!!!” 

With regard to the prefix ‘‘ Fr.” there can be little doubt that Rolfe had no objection 
to it being read as “‘ Father.”” He presumably received the minor orders at the Scotch 
College, for his letters were addressed to ‘‘ Rev. F. W. Rolfe.” His title of ‘“‘ Baron 
Corvo ”’ is said to have been bestowed on him by the Duchess of Cesarini-Sforza, an 
English convert to Catholicism, who financed Rolfe to the extent of 200 lire a month 
while he was living at Christchurch. 

The original of a Foreign Office telegram in my possession shows that Rolfe at one 
time must have been living in extreme penury. It is dated from Whitehall O.H.M.S., 
April 22nd, 1910, and reads : ‘‘ Telegram received from british consul venice requesting 
you may be informed that fr (sic) rolfe is dangerously ill and penniless at the hotel belle 
vue venice Foreign Office.” The word “ (sc) ” is actually in the telegram.—Yours, etc., 

StuarT Mason. 


CIGARETTES AND OPERA 
(To the Editor of THE LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—In his ‘“ Music” article in the August number Mr. Fox Strangways says 

“No doubt a cigarette (which has not yet invaded opera, for obvious reasons) . . . 
If my memory of “ Il Segreto di Susanna” and of Sammarco in it is right, Mr. Fox 
Strangways is wrong. Susanna’s secret was a cigarette.—Yours, etc., 


Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. OrLO WILLIAMS. 


’ 
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REPRINT S-X1V 


[From The Thracian Wonder, 1661, by John Webster and William Rowley.] 


The Pursuit of Love 


RT thou gone in haste? 
I'll not forsake thee ; 
Runnest thou ne’er so fast, 


I'll overtake thee : 
Over the dales, over the downs, 
Through the green meadows, 
From the fields through the towns, 
To the dim shadows. 


All along the plain, 
To the low fountains, 
Up and down again 
From the high mountains ; 
Echo then shall again 
Tell her I follow, 
And the floods to the woods, 
Carry my holla, holla! 
Ce! la! ho! ho! hu! 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. Our 
Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


HE last number of The Library, the admirable quarterly magazine 

published by the Bibliographical Society, contained an entertaining little 

article on Chronograms by Mr. W. H. White. I confess that until I read 

this article I had no idea of what a Chronogram might be or even of 
the existence of such a thing. Let me give, therefore, lest any of my readers be in 
the same sad state of ignorance as that in which I once wallowed, the definition 
which Mr. White quotes, telling us that ‘‘ A chronogram is properly asentence or 
a verse, wherein certain letters express a date, while the sentence itself is descriptive 
of, or allusive to, the event to which the date belongs.’ The date is, naturally, given 
by roman numerals (the letters J or I, U or V, X, L, D and M), which are, for 
convenience of deciphering, printed in larger type than the rest of the chronogram. 
To find the date the values of the pertinent letters have to be added up. Chronograms 
have been used during the past seven hundred years, and have appeared as 
inscriptions on medals, on buildings, and on the title-pages of books—the last 
position being that which gives them a position in bibliography. One example of 
a title-page chronogram given by Mr. White comes from a quarto published in 
1661, Annus Sexagesimus hujus seculi . . . 1660. It was written by a Jesuit called 
Gerard Grumsel, and consists of ten poems describing the events of the year 1660. 
The chronogram is a very simple one being as follows :— 


AUCTORE GERARDO GRUMSEL s. J. 
This works out in the following manner :— 


se2cuad 
Hoven wd 
Leal 


1661 


Another chronogram mentioned by Mr. White is a quotation from the Vulgate 
Psalms :—CoELI ENARRANT GLorIAM Del = 1703. The conclusion of this amusing 
article upon a curiosity which in literary importance ranks, I suppose, somewhere 
between a ‘‘ Bullet ”’ and a double acrostic, is an English chronogram of Mr. White’s 
own, devoted to the glorification of the Bibliographical Society. So, these being 
dull days, with nothing much happening in the bibliographical world, I have 
emulated him with the ensuing attempt :— 


THE LoNDon MerCUry EXCELLENT IN Its rFoURTH YEAR OF LIFE = 1923. 


For which I trust that I may be forgiven. Before leaving this subject, I may add 
that the most recent chronogram mentioned by Mr. White is one of the year 1911 
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on the new buildings of Oriel College, Oxford, and that he also refers to one in 
Westminster Abbey, on the tomb of Ludovic Stuart, Duke of Richmond and 
Lennox, who died in 1623. Other articles in the same number of The Library 
include one on Elizabethan Spelling as a Literary and Bibliographical Clue, by 
Mr. A. W. Pollard, and another on Anthony Munday’s Spelling, regarded in the 
same light, by Miss M. St. Clare Byrne. 


R. A. J. HERBERT’S annual Autograph Prices Current (published by the 

compiler at 1, Barton Street, Westminster, S.W. 1) is a fascinating book to 
browse in. I have just spent about an hour turning over the pages of Volume VI 
of this publication, which reached me some little time since. This volume covers 
sales of autograph letters and other manuscripts from August, 1921, to July, 1922, 
and of illuminated manuscripts from July, 1919. What a queer hotch-potch of 
things such a compilation records, and what curious posthumous changes in the 
values of various kinds of celebrity are to be seen in its pages ! Kings and Queens 
are cheap—you can get a four page letter of George the First’s for only £1 15s., 
one of Napoleon the Third’s for only 16s., and even the letters of Napoleon the First 
range only from £2 to £10. Among Queens, a letter from the Empress Josephine 
went for £2 5s., one of Catherine the Great’s for five guineas, one of Catherine of 
Braganza’s for ten guineas, several of Catherine de Medici’s for from {2 to £9, 
and one of Queen Victoria’s for the almost disloyally small amount of £1. Soldiers 
and sailors, be they never so famous, are also fairly cheap; you can get a Nelson 
letter for from two to ten pounds, one of the Duke of Wellington’s for about a pound, 
and neither the great Duke of Marlborough nor his Duchess is recorded as having 
found admirers willing to pay more than a paltry ten shillings for the privilege of 
owning some of their handwriting. Actors, on the other hand, seem to be in great 
demand ; David Garrick can be sure of £20—even when he writes in the third 
person—and of a great deal more at times. Authors are even more highly favoured— 
provided they are the “ right ”’ authors, from the collector’s point of view, and this 
volume of Autograph Prices Current records important series of letters by Johnson, 
Pope, Gray, Horace Walpole, Stevenson, Dickens, Shelley and innumerable others, 
besides autograph manuscripts of poems by Burns, who is one of the darlings of 
the sale-room. Mr. Herbert has made his book especially valuable and lively by 
indicating the contents of the letters catalogued, and by giving frequent extracts. 
I like, especially, this passage from a letter by C. L. Dodgson (‘“‘ Lewis Carroll ” ) :— 


‘““T can give you your choice now of a good many days for you three to come with 
me to the afternoon Pantomime . . . please send a ‘ commissionaire ’ and get 4 stalls 
as near the front as they can be had—otherwise we might happen to have a very tall 
person sitting in front of Jessie, and then, poor little thing, she would be crying all 
the while. It always spoils the pleasure a little, when you have a party of 4, and one 
cries all the time. How well I remember all those tearful afternoons on the beach, 
when there was such a lot of salt water flowing on all sides that one didn’t know 
whether it was high tide or low tide, or whether one was living in an island or a lake ! ” 


I fancy the purchaser of that letter got something of a bargain for his £3 155. 
But these autograph prices always bring one back to the point from which I start— 
the “ how are the mighty fallen ” feeling. For just as I am about to close the book 
another record catches my eye—a letter written by the Emperor Maximilian of 
Mexico. It sold for a shilling. 
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HE eighth number of the Journal of the Welsh Bibliographical Society has 

just been issued to members. An editorial note records the discovery of a copy 
of a book which, though its existence had been inferred by Welsh bibliographers, 
was not previously known to exist. This volume is the New Testament of 1654 
with Edmund Prys’s metrical Welsh version of the Psalms at the end, and it has 
been acquired by the librarian of Jesus College, Oxford, Mr. J. Goronwy Edwards, 
The tercentenary of the same Edmund Prys’s death falls this year, and the largest 
article in this number of the Yournal is that devoted to his and other Welsh metrical 
versions of the Psalms by Mr. William Ll. Davis. Miss M. Foljambe Hall also has 
an interesting article on Dr. Michael Roberts, who has recently been discovered to 
have been the corrector for the Press of the Welsh Bible of 1630. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


PNG list (number 26) issued by Messrs. Dobell from their shop at 
8, Bruton Street, W. 1, is devoted to Autograph Letters, Manuscripts 
and Historical Documents, and contains one item, at least, that is curious. It is 
a folio album of autograph letters, original drawings, proofs, and other miscellaneous 
things, kept by Charles H. Ross, the creator of the character of “ Ally Sloper ”’ 
and the first editor of Ally Sloper’s Half-Holiday. Among other things, the album 
(which costs £10 tos.) has in it the original drawing for the head of ‘‘ Ally Sloper.” 
I am not at all sure that this ought not to be in the National Portrait Gallery ! 
Of more serious interest is a long series of letters addressed to Leigh Hunt by various 
persons, including R. H. Horne (author of Orton), Lord Lytton, F. E. Smedley 
(who wrote that ever-fresh novel, Frank Fairlegh) and others. One of R. H. Horne’s 
letters contains the following passage, referring to his tragedy on the subject of 
Pope Gregory the Seventh :— 


And now, of this ‘ private’ note a yet more nice matter for your friendly ear. 
In my resolution not to give away the copies of ‘‘ Gregory ”’ to friends, and others, 
I have made (naturally) two or three exceptions. Carlyle is one—and partly because 
I have spoken of him in the Introductory Essay—whereby—lI find, he is more pleased 
than annoyed. Now — — this is really a nice matter, and yet being a poor umacted 
dramatist, I have my excuse, besides that you are always going about the world finding 
excuses for all well-meaning people—now, I say, as above, here is the delicate matter. 
Carlyle’s third Lecture for next Tuesday, is the consideration of the hero, or great 
man, in the character of priest. The men he names as illustrators are Luther and 
Knox. Surely, in the truth of things, Gregory VII. was in his way, and for his times, 
as great a man, though not perhaps equally scrupulous in all his means to accomplish 
great ends ? In any case he ought to be mentioned—and if Carlyle thinks so, the spirit 
of that man’s history, condensed into a tragedy, might not be an inappropriate allusion, 
by the way, in a parenthesis—ahem ! There ! it’s out. You, my dear Hunt, who, of all 
men know how to do a thing in the most delicate manner, will pardon this abruptness, 
which originates in my feeling the delicacy of the whole matter. Of course I should 
not wish the hint to be mentioned as originating with myself: and of course I shail 
consider it as the kindest thing in you not to make the suggestion from yourself if you 
perceive any indelicacy in it. 

For sheer effrontery that passage would take some beating. The price of the letter 
in which it occurs is a guinea. 
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ESSRS. PICKERING & CHATTO, of 1, King Street, St. James’, S.W.1’ 
Mie now started a chronological list of their stock of old English literature. 
The first part of this list (catalogue number 208) has reached me, and contains just 
over two hundred books published between 1485 and 1603. Many of these books 
are of very great rarity, and the catalogue, as is usual with those issued by Messrs. 
Pickering & Chatto, is illustrated with a large number of most useful facsimiles of 
title pages, bindings and the like. Probably the greatest treasure of all is John 
Lydgate’s translation of Boccaccio’s Fall of Princes, Princesses and other nobles, 
first edition, published in 1494 by Pynson. No absolutely perfect copy of this book 
is known to exist ; though the copy in the John Rylands Library, Manchester, lacks 
only leaf Ar which is believed to have been a blank. In all, eight copies of this book 
are known. The present one (of which £1,250 is the price) lacks leaf Ar and has H4 
supplied in facsimile from the Rylands copy, the only copy known to have this leaf 
which bears the printer’s mark, 


ESSRS. DAVIS & ORIOLI, of 24, Museum Street, W.C.1, have sent me 

two catalogues, one of old books and one of modern. The former (number 27, 
new series) contains about sixty incunables, two of the most interesting being Ciceros, 
the Epistole familiares, folio, printed at Venice in 1471 by Wendelin de Spira (£65), 
and the Artis Rhetoricae ad Herennium, folio, printed at Rome in 1474 by Wendelin 
de Wila (£45). There are also many early books on science and of Italian literature. 
All collectors interested in these subjects should see this list. Its companion 
(number 19) represents this firm’s other main line of business—the first editions of 
modern authors. One item that will interest a good many people is Mr. John 
Drinkwater’s second book, The Death of Leander and Other Poems, Birmingham, 
1906, with a letter from the author to the publisher. For this book—a rarity in its 
way—twelve guineas is asked. Another item (price £18 10s.) is Mr. Hardy’s The 
Hand of Ethelberta, 1876, described as ‘ in absolutely mint state.”” Rebound copies 
of this book are not rare, but in the original binding it is very hard to find. A long 
series of first editions of works by W. H. Hudson is also here, the most important 
book being the pseudonymous novel Fan, by ‘‘ Henry Harford.” No copy of this 
has hitherto been seen in a bookseller’s list (though one other has appeared in the 
auction room) and this one, from which a library label has been neatly removed, is 
priced £30. Finally, I must mention two Masefield books, the one a presentation copy 
of Salt-Water Ballads, 1902 (£45), and the other an example of Gallipoli, 1916 
(£8 8s.), in blue cloth. Most copies were in red cloth and when, some time since, 
I was compiling a bibliography of Mr. Masefield’s first editions, I was unable to 
find evidence of the existence of any copies in blue. I am now proved to have been 
wrong by this copy, which is authenticated by a letter from the publishers. 


2 eee catalogue, which contains some interesting books of the 
smaller kinds, is number 93, issued by Mr. C. Richardson, of 42a, Rosamond 
Street West, C-on-M, Manchester. What C-on—-M may signify, I have no notion, but 
I give the address as it is printed. One item which catches my eye in this list is Examen 
Miscellaneum, an octavo miscellany of prose and verse “‘ printed for B. L.” (Bernard 
Lintott, I presume) in 1702. ‘This book (which is priced 15s.) contains several poems 
which were very popular at the time. One such is Dr. William King’s pleasantly 
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mannered “ You say you love, repeat again, Repeat th’ amazing sound,” and 
another is John Oldmixon’s charming little Song, which goes thus : 


I lately vow'd, but ’twas in haste, 
That I no more would court 

The Joys which seem, when they are past, 
As dull as they are short. 


I oft to hate my Mistress swear, 
But soon my Weakness find ; 

I make my Oaths, when she’s severe ; 
And break ’em, when she’s kind. 


Another, and a rather more costly, item is the first edition, 8vo, two volumes, of 
Goldsmith’s The Citizen of the World, 1762. Goldsmith’s biographers have pointed 
out the curious fact that the imprint of this book says that it was issued “‘ for the 
author ”’ by Newbery—and that it was the only book of Goldsmith’s which was so 
described, though Goldsmith was in no position at the time to undertake any financial 
responsibility. However, there is a further point to be noticed, which is that there is 
another state of the title-page of The Citizen of the World which does not bear the 
words “‘ for the author.” This would seem to suggest either that the business arrange- 
ments between Newbery and Goldsmith were altered while the book was being 
printed ; or that the words “ for the author ”’ were an error, and that the book was 
always Newbery’s venture. It is, of course, also possible that the omission of the phrase 
was an error. I don’t know in which state Mr. Richardson’s copy of this book is, 
but its price is £6 1os. Besides these two things, there are in this list some attractive 
seventeenth-century plays. 
I. A. WILLIAMS 
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Y Notes this month are enclosed in borders set 

on the Linotype composing machine and selected 

froma large number which the Linotype Company 

has lately cut for use with that machine. The eee 
components of these and of two other borders are also shown. Pies 
Many more may be seen in the last two issues of The Linotype | 
Record. They are evidence of the revived and increasing vogue eee 
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Pelican Press re-introduced them a few years ago. They are pie vs 
well known to students of sixteenth-century printing ; and in eee 
the first number of The Fleuron Mr. Francis Meynell and ) 
Mr. Stanley Morison trace back the fashion and some of their Sets 
forms to the bookbinders’ tools used by Aldus at the end of 
the fifteenth century. Those were themselves derived from or eee 
inspired by the Arabesque and Mauresque decoration which Sees 
spread to Italy from the East especially after the sack of Con- 
stantinople in 1453. According to the writers in The Fleuron, eee 
the ornament from which the border on the first of these two 
pages is composed was used or cast by the following printers Sets 


or typefounders : Soices- 
Lyons, Pierre Chastaing, dit Dauphin, 1562-1595 ; Plantin, 


1567; Venice, Junta, 1572; Egenolff [Frankfort], 1592; Sets 
Schmidt-Faibure [Porrentruy], 1600 ; Elzevir, 1681 ; Wetstein ‘ 
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Real [Madrid], 1799 ; Oxford [University Press]. 


The border on my other page was used or made by the eae 
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: Plantin, 1567; London, R. Newberie and R. Bynneman, 1578 ; 2 oR: 
| ST UO Francis Coldock, 1578; Egenolff, 1592 ; Lamesle [Paris], 1742 ; pre 

Delacolonge [Lyons], 1773 ; Caslon, 1785. é 
AGE: It is used, too, on the prospectus of Mr. R. Plomer’s forthcoming PES GAGES: 
ST OES book on English Printers’ Ornaments ; and he borrows it from a x 
| headpiece used by G. Bishop in 1585. POPS Oe 
: Of the historical interest of these borders there can be no 
| xe question, and they show how in printing, as in other crafts, the PEON: 
: same ornaments persist through the ages and are used in various 

A countries. The propriety of using them in modern printing 

EAU ASE depends on the way in which they are used; and they will PEACH: 
SQ certainly afford a good deal of scope for the ingenuity and OES ee 
| Y decorative taste of the linotype operator. There is indeed grave = 
en GE: danger lest his ingenuity be greater than his taste, as indeed is 
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ae in The Linotype Record itself ; for instance, some of them are OOS De 
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A LETTER FROM IRELAND 


September 1923. 


OME months ago our new Six Counties State, called “ Ulster,” was 
inaugurated, and the London Times published one of its Supplements for 
the occasion. The size of this Supplement would not have been greater had 
its subject been France or the Argentine—none, even of the most minor 
activities and characteristics of the Six Counties, was omitted, and among papers 
on Banking, Linen and Picturesque Scenery was an article on Literature in Ulster. 
It was the first time that I had heard of Ulster literature ; and I began to read with much 
curiosity, only to learn what I knew already, that a good proportion of contemporary 
Irish or Anglo-Irish writers hailed originally from the Six Counties ; among others, 
“ 7E.,” Mr. Robert Lynd, Mr. John Eglinton, Mr. St. John Ervine, Mr. Forrest 
Reid, Mr. Joseph Campbell. ‘‘ Ulster ”’ can in a sense claim these names, as she can ~ 
claim, among British artists, Sir John Lavery, who was born in Belfast, or Tyndall, 
among British scientists ; but these do not belong to her as the Belfast City Hall, 
likewise not forgotten by the Supplement, does. Only one of the writers mentioned 
by the Times, Mr. Reid, lives in the Six Counties, the others had emigrated to 
“* Southern Ireland ” or to London long before the Six Counties had been born or 
even thought of ; none of them, with the possible exception of Mr. Ervine, has 
contributed, practically or intellectually, to the foundation of the New State. 

Belfast in its economic and administrative life is modern (at least compared with 
the rest of Ireland) ; and this modernity is in part a cause of the Ulster-Irish problem 
which is now being treated by the experiment of political autonomy. But the desire 
of Belfast for political autonomy, or rather for separation from the rest of Ireland, 
is also due to a state of mind and spirit which is anything but modern, having its 
roots in nothing later than the Whig ideology of the early nineteenth century and in 
much that is more remote. Belfast is, therefore, intellectually independent not only 
of Southern Ireland, but also of Great Britain and Europe generally ; it is, however, 
an intellectual independence which can hardly express itself in anything that a 
modern man will recognise as literature. If we say of Mr. Ervine, Mr. Robert Lynd 
and “ AE.” (who are perhaps the best-known writers in English of Ulster origin), 
that “ Ulster” has no real claim upon them, it is for quite other reasons than that 
in their topical writings—all of them have written on topical subjects—they may 
have opposed the political tendencies of their native place. They might from practical 
reasons or personal prejudice have supported these prejudices, and our judgment 
would be the same. Mr. Ervine is, in fact, an Ulsterman politically, he is proud 
of his Orange blood, and is fond of irritating the susceptibilities of the Southerner— 
of all this he has made us aware not only in newspaper correspondence and in his 
practical activity, but also in such of his writings as disclose his general view of 
life. In Some Impressions of My Elders, his latest book, he told us (he has since frankly 
disavowed the opinion) that Roman Catholicism is not a suitable religion for gentle- 
men ; even so, we are not convinced that in his “ theoretical activity ”’ Mr. Ervine 
owes anything to the positive beliefs of his native province. Macaulay and the dogmatic 
Whigs would have put it differently, and so would the seventeenth century divines 
under whose inspiration ‘‘ Ulster ’”’ has marched to deliverance. These are the Elders 
of “ Ulster ”—Mr. Ervine’s Elders are Mr. Shaw, Mr. Wells, Mr. Galsworthy and 
other such moderns, sceptics and utopians of the twentieth century. 
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Like Mr. Ervine, both “ /E.” and Mr. Lynd have written much on practical 
questions of the day, including the question of Ulster. They have both opposed the 
end which has actually been achieved in Belfast. This would be no reason for denying 
that they have contributed to an Ulster literature ; it would be ridiculous to argue 
that Ulster cannot begin to have a literature until all her men of letters are in political 
agreement with Sir James Craig ! It is the spirit that counts ; and the spirit of both 
these writers, whether shown in their topical or general comments on life and 
literature, seems to be the antithesis of Northern Protestant spirit. There is, however, 
as one of his admirers has recently observed, a paradoxical piece of evidence which 
might suggest Mr. Lynd’s place of origin ; the particular store which he sets upon 
the virtues of tolerance and good humour. All “ #.’s ” thought, too, is liberal and 
tolerant ; but he is a philosopher in a more special sense of the word than is Mr. 
Lynd, deriving more from metaphysics, less from daily life and the observation of 
character. ‘‘ AZ.’s ” respect for others is founded on the conviction that all ideas (at 
least all that have the force of sacrifice) are of spiritual origin. So he tells us again 
in his last book, The Interpreters (1922), a Symposium in which a Nationalist, a 
Socialist, and an Imperialist are chiefly engaged. Probably “ AZ.’s”’ Imperialist is 
meant to be a spokesman of the “ Ulster ” idea—and he speaks as nobly as any of 
the others. But your Ulster mystic will not thank him for a compliment which 
implies that divine alliances are not exclusive. 

We have been speaking of the literature of ideas ; but is it not possible that 


“Ulster ” should have character-drama, or folk-literature of a local kind, like the 


South of Ireland ? The Ulster Literary Theatre is genuinely “ Belfast ” in manage- 
ment and local colour ; it has produced one good play about typical Ulster life, with 
politics and other such dubious aids to character-drawing excluded—a play as good 
as most of the corresponding productions of the Abbey Theatre in Dublin. It has 
also ingeniously struck out a new line by treating the Orange religions and political 
passion in the folk spirit, instead of by the methods of the sociologist or the propa- 
gandist in Thompson in Tir-na-nog, a play which has been amusing London in spite of 
its local allusiveness. William of Orange and such like personages take on the mythical 
attributes of Celtic heroes. The contemporary middle-class life of the industrial 
North has not found distinguished expression in literature, though Mr. Shaw Bullock 
observed the Ulster farmer well in some of his early stories. Mr. Forrest Reid, who 
lives and works in Belfast, is a novelist of the British School, with some inspiration 
from Henry James. I have been reading his best known book, The Bracknels. 'The 
scene is apparently set somewhere in the neighbourhood of Belfast—I say 
“‘ apparently,” because Mr. Reid has not even a geographical interest in national 
distinctions, and hardly ever mentions a place-name. He likes to portray a visionary 
type of being in modern surroundings ; but he finds his cue in Shelley’s poetry, or in 
classical antiquity, not in the spirit of Irish pagan lore. He has even written a book on 
Mr. W. B. Yeats without mentioning the Irish literary movement. 

We had, however, needed The Times Supplement to remind us that the people of 
Ulster—or to speak more precisely, the Scotch-Irish Protestants of the North East 
(who own and are the New State}—have had other interests besides their material 
riches and their politics. There lived not long ago a worthy industrialist in the North 
who, although a great figure in the Councils of State, prided himself chiefly on being 
the “ principal Wordsworthian in Belfast.” Dublin smiled ; but, after all, Ulster 
has had, what the South has not had, a seriously minded, even a bookish, middle- 
class, due mainly to the Presbyterian influence. On the other hand, the upper-class 
in Ulster and the very rich—those, that is, that now guide the destinies of the 
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North-East—can show no tradition of a fine life, or of an artistic or literary culture 
such as has belonged to the Anglo-Irish aristocracy of the South. Nine out of ten 
of Protestant Irishmen of genius, from Swift to Bernard Shaw, have been Southerners; 
no modern people, in proportion to numbers, has been so prolific in genius as the 
Southern Irish Protestants, a much smaller population than the Northerners. Here lies 
the cause of that envy which has always been one of the factors in Ulster’s feelings 
towards the South. It may disappear as the monuments of modern civilisation 
beyond the Ulster border are progressively laid in ruins. Meanwhile Sir James 
Craig is urging on Belfast the need for “ beautiful buildings for the education of 
beautiful thought.”’ There has been a controversy in Belfast over the building of an 
Art Gallery, and Sir James has come out strongly on the side of the artists. Apropos 
of which an interesting passage will be found in a Government secret paper of January 
1922, lately published by consent ; some Heads of Agreement for the carrying on of 
a provisional government of Ireland after the acceptance of the Treaty of 1921. 
From this we learn among other things that the question of museums, picture galleries 
and other collections was to be ‘‘ discussed between the Irish ministers and Sir James 
Craig.”’ Presumably on the principle that the Six Counties should have their share 
of the art treasures possessed by Dublin as formerly the capital of the whole of 
Ireland. But what actually happens under the Treaty is that Ulster is ‘‘ contracting 
out ” willingly from Ireland as a whole, remaining a part of the United Kingdom. 
Her capital city is London. The “ rest of Ireland ” “ contracting out ” willingly from 
the United Kingdom system does not claim a share of the British Museum or the 
British National Gallery ! It is an interesting point, because of the issue of principle ; 
but, so far as any of us know, the question has not yet been discussed between Irish 
Ministers and Sir James Craig. 


J. M. HONE 
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CHRONICLES 
DRAMA 


THE COMING OF GABRIELLE (George Moore) St. JAMEs’s 
TANCRED (Disraeli, adapted by Miss Edith Millbank) KINGSWAY 
THE LIKES OF HER (Charles McEvoy) .. " St. MarrIn’s 
MAGIC (G. K. Chesterton) .. * <i * EVERYMAN’S 
THE EYE OF SIVA (Sax Rohmer) .. ct me NEw 
THE ELOPEMENT (Arthur Wimperis) Ps = COMEDY 


R. GEORGE MOORE’S oft re-written comedy, The Coming of 

Gabrielle, was, I fancy, condemned by the majority of our dramatic 

critics as being the non-dramatic, untheatrical production of a literary 

man who might or might not, for all they knew, be a great novelist, 
but who was certainly not a playwright. I am in no way prejudiced in Mr. Moore’s 
favour, but there is something obviously wrong with the ordinary standards of what 
is and what is not dramatic when they lead critics to condemn such a comedy as 
The Coming of Gabrielle. Certainly there is very little action in it and the 
characterisation is quite artificial ; but if the play depends entirely upon the dialogue, 
that dialogue is at least ceaselessly amusing. The Coming of Gabrielle may not have 
been a good play, but it was an excellent entertainment and it would have been 
much less amusing to read than it was to see. The average intelligent man or woman 
would get far more pleasure from a performance of The Coming of Gabrielle, such 
as Mr. Leon M. Lion produced, than he would from Mr. Sax Rohmer’s melodrama, 
The Eye of Siva. If Mr. George Moore’s play would be nothing without its artificial 
dialogue, Mr. Sax Rohmer’s would be less than nothing without its real leopardess. 
I cannot see that a real leopardess in a real cage is more artistically dramatic than an 
unreal Viennese aristocrat talking like Mr. George Moore. The dramatic weakness 
of Mr. George Moore’s play is that his characters are all puppets with Mr. Moore’s 
voice ; but at least it is a fantastic, amusing voice saying witty things and the puppets 
have been dressed by a costumier with a sense of style. Mr. Sax Rohmer’s puppets 
have been hung with the hired wigs and robes of a second-hand shop and they 
speak with the voice of a bad ventriloquist. 

Also Mr. Moore’s play gives a wonderful opportunity for fine acting. Miss Athene 
Seyler’s performance as Gabrielle was worth taking great pains to see. A public that 
cared for good acting would ensure the success of The Coming of Gabrielle solely 
on this account, for the parts that give an actress such opportunities are rare. 
Mr. Leslie Faber (as Lewis Davenant) and Mr. Nicholas Hannan (as Sebastian 
Dayne) also had good parts of which, however, they did not make the most. Good 
as is Mr. Arthur Wontner in The Eye of Siva, the author has given him nothing like 
the opportunity Mr. Moore gave Miss Seyler. Indeed, the most memorable 
performance in The Eye of Siva is Mr. Forrester Harvey’s Chinaman, the effect of 
which is due wholly to Mr. Forrester Harvey’s extraordinarily expressive movements. 
But not all Mr. Edmond Breon’s talent can nullify the depressing badness of the 
dialogue he has to speak, while there is nothing for Miss Isabel Jeans to do but 
look dazzlingly beautiful, which luckily is within her scope. 
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Miss Millbank’s adaptation of Disraeli’s novel, Tancred, failed to please the public 
and was quickly withdrawn. This production was an error of judgment, for I believe 
that in different circumstances, in a different theatre and with a more brilliant 
production advertised in the right way, Tancred might have been a great success. 
Disraeli’s wit and intelligence are sufficiently remarkable in Tancred to give 
considerable pleasure. There are also the attractions of a romantic plot and of the 
historical interest which the period round about the year 1845 now has for us. 
I enjoyed Tancred more than many of the successful plays I have seen. 

Mr. Charles McEvoy’s play was preceded by Sir James Barrie’s one-act drama, 
The Will. This is a very deftly contrived exhibition of the life of Mr. and Mrs. Ross, 
shown in three scenes. The first is at the solicitor’s offices in 1880 when the newly- 
married couple, generous, sentimental and poor come to make a will. The second 
scene is again at the solicitors in 1900, when Mr. and Mrs. Ross have become 
prosperous, hard and quarrelsome, the last is in 1920 when Sir Philip Ross, now 
a widower, comes to make the final change in his will. Sir James Barrie’s cunning 
handling of this subject may be left to the imagination. It is superficial, but tearful. 
It is nicely fitted to delude the average playgoer of to-day into thinking he is being 
brought into closer contact with the realities of life, whereas he is merely being 
given a conventional sermon on two empty abstractions, ‘‘ love’’ and “ money.” 
‘The acting is good. I particularly liked Miss Olga Lindo’s performance as Mrs. Ross. 
Mr. McEvoy’s play is placed in Stepney. It is interesting, if not altogether convincing. 
As an entertainment it is excellent and should not be missed. 'The acting is on a high 
level throughout and the Cockneys of Miss Barbara Gott (as Mrs. Small), Miss Olga 
Lindo (as Mrs. Kemp), Miss Ada King (as Mrs. Pool), Mr. Gilbert Ritchie (as 
Mr. Bray) and Mr. Ian Hunter (as Jim Sears) were admirable. Miss Mary Clare 
gave a fine performance of Sally Winch the faithful young woman who goes Sunday 
after Sunday to Waterloo Station when the demobilized troops are arriving in the 
hope of meeting her unreturned young man, George Miles. Miles, we learn, is not 
coming back because he is disfigured and his rival, but loyal friend, Alfred Cope 
{perfectly played by Mr. Leslie Banks) invents all sorts of lies to explain George’s 
absence. Ultimately George returns and the play ends happily, but not before the 
audience has been sufficiently racked with alternate hopes and fears. Mr. McEvoy 
can write effective dialogue and can create atmosphere. He can also plan a play so 
that the tension is continually being released only to be strained again. He can also 
leave his characterisation to his actors. This last is a great dramatic gift. He has 
made one attempt at a definite creation in the character of Florrie Small—a brazen, 
lying, little guttersnipe—and has a written a very good scene between Florrie and 
Sally in the third act. Here he is extremely well served, for Miss Hermione Baddeley’s 
performance as Florrie reveals her as an actress of remarkable natural gifts while 
Miss Mary Clare’s Sally could not be bettered. 

Delightful as Mr. McEvoy’s play is as an entertainment—for so enjoyable an 
evening at a theatre is a very rare occurrence—I do not find his presentment of 
Cockney life satisfying to my curiosity. His people are too like their external 
appearance in comic drawings. I do not feel “ now that is how they live in Stepney,” 
after seeing The Likes of Her any more than—and not even quite as much as—I feel 
“this is how they live in the West-end” when I see a play by Mr. Somerset 
Maugham. But both Mr. McEvoy and Mr. Maugham are well above the average 
level of our dramatists. 

Magic is Mr. Chesterton’s only play. It is described as a fantastic comedy and it 
is, within limits, a good fantastic comedy and it was well produced at the Everyman 
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Theatre by Mr. Harcourt Williams. The Everyman productions generally reach 
a very high level, which is all the more surprising when one considers the smallness 
of the stage and the generally limited means at this theatre’s disposal. The cast 
with one exception, that of Miss Clare Harris, was about as good as it could possibly 
have been. Mr. Brember Wills gave one of his delightfully polished comic studies 
as the Duke and the audience literally sighed with regret at his every exit and sat 
up in joy at his every entrance. Mr. Milton Rosmer’s only defect as the Doctor 
was that he showed the influence of Mr. Brember Wills, but Mr. Douglas Jefferies’s 
Parson was thoroughly satisfactory and Mr. Harcourt Williams as the Stranger 
completely brought off the difficult scene when the audience has to be made to feel 
that there is a mysterious presence in the room. I cannot help thinking that Miss 
Clare Harris was chosen to play Patricia because she has an Irish accent, but that an 
Irish accent should be necessary because you are to talk of fairies is one of those 
strange ideas that one would expect only to occur to a very bad producer hurriedly 
casting a play. Magic has now been transferred to the Kingsway where it should have 
a successful run. It is to be preceded by Mr. Shaw’s The Dark Lady of the Sonnets. 

I went to see The Elopement because its English author, Mr. Arthur Wimperis, 
is one of the most successful of our adapters from the French. It was, however, 
taken off almost immediately—more, I think, in order to make room for the transfer 
of Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife from the Globe Theatre than because of its failure to 
draw the public. Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife, however, is the same thing only better, 
so there is no cause here for regrets, tears or other manifestations of emotional 
energy. But I much enjoyed seeing Mr. John Deverell and Miss Edna Best. 


DRAMATIC LITERATURE 


THE SECRET LIFE. A Play in Three Acts. By HarLey GRANVILLE-BARKER. 
Chatto & Windus. 6s. 


ERE after an interval of many years we have a new three-act play by Mr. 

Granville-Barker, who at one time was expected by very good judges indeed 
to be capable of totally eclipsing Mr. Shaw as a dramatist. But after reading The 
Secret Life I do not feel that Mr. Granville-Barker is a dramatist at all. He is nothing 
so crude, so violent, so extreme. It may be said that Tchekov was neither violent nor 
crude. Admitted. Tchekov, however, was natural although subtle. Mr. Granville- 
Barker is artificial. If Mr. Granville-Barker were a wit his artificiality would not be 
a hindrance, as the plays of Congreve, Sheridan, Wilde and Shaw amply prove. But 
Mr. Granville-Barker is not a wit, he is a casuist who is deadly serious, and it is only 
the fine intellectual quality of his casuistry which saves him from being in The Secret 
Life deadly dull. 

I can find no quality in The Secret Life which is not better displayed in Mr. 
Granville-Barker’s book The Exemplary Theatre. As a piece of subtle ratiocination, 
as a repository of first-hand experience, of original knowledge the latter book far 
surpasses the play. Has the play anything to offer to justify its dramatic form ? Well, 
I do not see why we should not enjoy casuistry on the stage, and no doubt the actors 
could lend a certain liveliness to Mr. Granville-Barker’s carefully outlined characters ; 
but Mr. Granville-Barker does not seize upon the specific powers of the theatre and 
bend them to his service with the ruthless joy of the genuine dramatist. He is more 
interested in his political and moral discussions, and that is why I feel that in spite 
of the skill with which these discussions are put into dialogue form Mr. Granville- 
Barker is not really a dramatist at all, although he is a man of the theatre and probably 
the greatest producer England has ever had. 

W. J. TURNER 
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MUSIC 


DAY TO DAY MUSIC 


Fragments of a Letter to one who asked how to set about 
becoming a musical critic. 


HE subject has to be found in the room. It is somewhere in the music 

played or somewhere in the performer. But it is not these, exactly. 

It is something you bring to them. Somebody once said we ought 

never to read a book without asking ourselves first what questions we 
expected to have answered in it. The trouble is that we never know what we want 
to ask till we hear one or two of the answers, and then our questions are too many 
to write down, and so we just read on. A book diary is not a bad thing—just an 
account of what interested us and what we still want to have explained. ‘That is 
toughly what a series of concert notices is. 

But there is another difficulty. Whom are we writing for ? It is impossible to write 
for no one in particular. Is it for someone who was there or someone who was not ? 
Does he know much or little about music? I have a man in my mind’s eye, for 
whom I write, a great friend of mine. I never know whether he is present in the 
room or not, so that question settles itself by never being settled. Is he musical ? 
Yes, and no. He is always maintaining his ignorance, and deferring to the opinion 
of those who, he says, know. But over a long period I have never found him wrong, 
I mean hopelessly wrong, on the important matters. He has quite clear and firm 
opinions on things, but a unique way of expressing them. If he likes a thing he 
makes a joke about it, for fear he should stifle it with praise, and if not, he changes 
the subject with some skill. I am not sure there is any better way of writing a 
concert-notice. 

You agree that there’s no harm in changing the subject when the thing won’t 
do at all, but why not say a thing is good, you ask, when it is good? It is alla 
matter of scale. There was a wonderful teacher of the classics at Charterhouse, 
who when a good construe of Horace was risked, as boys do risk sometimes in an 
unconscious sort of way, used to say, “‘ Not so bad ”—never anything more. They 
used to speak of him with affection and bated breath. Grown people are much 
like boys, and when they risk a good thing they generally do it unconsciously too, 
and then, if they are the right sort, the best thing to do is not to make a fuss about 
it but allow it to put you in a good humour, and to show that by a general festivity ; 
if they are not, it does not matter much what you say. But most people are, and 
anyhow it is best to assume that they are. 

There is also a minor difficulty in the way of effusive praise. Most of the 
laudatory words in the English language have been worked to death, and no 
amount of very’s, really’s, thoroughly’s, wonderfully’s and the rest, will bring back 
breath to their lifeless bodies. And there were very few of them to start with, 
because we don’t coin them much. We get along in ordinary speech as best we 
can with “ripping” and “ jolly decent ” and “‘ tophole,’’ and anything more sober 
sounds stilted. However, the loss is not great; we shall provide so much less 
for the advertisement-mongers, that’s all. 

Let’s get back to “the subject.” It is not in the music or the performer, but 
in something you bring to them. At first you will say you have nothing much to 
bring. There is your whole musical past, which is a good deal more than you 
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think. But it is not yet accessible to you. You haven’t had practice yet in 
thinking things over and seeing their bearings. You haven’t got your instances 
ready yet or, what is more important, the habit of mind that sees the telling points 
in the new instances. But to grow that habit of mind is one of the pleasures of 
living. We all criticise—which only means, judge—people and things every day 
and all day ; it is the salt of life, and all we can hope to do is gradually not to be 
like old Tulliver, ‘““ mistook in his jedgments.” This “ something you bring,” or 
will bring, is the “ habit of thinking things over.” After we have heard a piece of 
music that is new to us we don’t for the moment know what to make of it. Our 
ideas haven’t yet had time to sort themselves out. After a little time, spent 
perhaps in thinking of other things, we come back to it and find that our dominant 
feeling about it is that it was fresh, or enterprising, or fanciful, or poetical, or 
logical, or consistent, or faithful to type, or what not. The dominant feeling is the 
important thing, because it is probably right, and probably the only thing we can 
hope to be right about at a first hearing. Having settled this we find the music 
falls into a class and we may happen to think of another composition like enough 
to be worth comparing or contrasting with it. Then, our general idea must have 
been based on particulars, of which we can probably remember one or two enough 
to describe them a little. Clever people will be able to say more than this, but 
the average man will not; and it is enough. It is futile for anyone to expect 
epoch-making decisions hot and hot with next morning’s coffee and rolls: they 
are simply not to be had, and decisions are anyhow best left to time. 

The more important matter is how you put it; right or wrong—and both 
eventualities must be contemplated—you want people to read you, and to tell 
their friends that they take in The Midday Advertiser chiefly for the music. The 
surest way to be read is to write as you would talk (with synonyms for “ tophole ” 
and the others). Within limits that can be done. The chief limit is that 
intonation of voice is to count for nothing; so if a word has, at all costs, to be 
stressed you must adopt some dodge like the comma after “ has ”’ in this sentence. 
To write as you talk you must know pretty well what you are going to say, and 
then dash it down, taking a risk or two. Your Editor will probably help with 
the graver risks. I remember writing ‘“‘ get’ (which in the circumstances was a 
little bit slangey) and, lower down, “‘ infection” (which strained a metaphor to 
the breaking point), and an ingenious man altered them for me to “ yet ’and 
‘inflection ” making in each case rather better sense, without their being to the 
author’s amour propre anything more than misprints. We can’t expect to get all 
the balls over the net, but we may win without it, and anyhow what the spectators 
want is hard service and a quick volley. If I know you, that is the kind of thing 
that will suit you, as you are not the kind of person who uses ten words where five 
would do. 

But, in another way, writing is different from talking. In talking we can correct 
or modify our statements, but in writing we are practically making a will, in the 
sense that people we never heard of will have nothing but our words and our stops 
to enable them to decipher our meaning. It is best, in that case, to imagine 
ourselves to be addressing not only our good friend, but also our friend the enemy— 
one who is going to take everything exactly as we didn’t mean it. He owes you 
no grudge, of course, but you are simply an anonym to him, and so there is no 
need for him to stand on ceremony. In this predicament some writers take refuge 
in journalese, a kind of book making by double entry, where everything is said 
twice over in hopes that one of the ways will neutralise the other in case it was 
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wrong. It was possibly for this defect that the Indian Government lately sent 
10,000 files to the burning ghauts, if I am correctly informed. ‘The remedy is not 
to mean two things by whatever you say but to say one thing that you mean, and 
as a corollary, not to say it unless you mean it. 

Well, the best thing, no doubt, is to be oneself, but there is no one to whom the 
personal equation becomes so tiring after a time. We read Mr. Newman his ingenious 
paradoxes and Mr. Harvey Grace his genial and open-eyed optimism, and all these 
wonderful fellows, and wonder how it is they manage to keep finding new handles to 
old things that we never thought of, and can be light-hearted where we were so 
solemn, and, worst of all, so like ourselves. We never get a holiday from our own 
prepossessions. 
* # # #* # & 

I am not quarrelling with your view if I simply state mine. The bottom problem 
in discussing music is to say what “‘ life’ is (in it). We don’t get any nearer by calling 
it psych-anything, because psyche “is” simply life. I regard the musician (the 
composer first, but others afterwards) as just a man functioning. Man may function 
physically (deeds, mimes, etc.) or mentally (words, tones, etc.) ; and, of course, there 
is no physis without a little mens, and vice-versa. When Hindenburg or Foch order a 
certain disposition of troops we may say, if we like, that they are expressing an 
emotion, but I prefer to say that they are functioning—doing that which all their 
past experience has fitted them for, upon which they have specialized. So Holst and 
Vaughan Williams, and any others that count. We may say that “‘ Mars:”’ strikes terror, 
or the beastliness and splendour of it all, or the nobility or futility, or what not, may 
come before us suddenly ; perhaps it does—but that is mainly because it is called 
Mars, and because we have just been through what we suppose to have been an 
unusually repulsive form of war. All that has happened really is that Holst is very 
much alive, and says so, and we rejoice at the fact ; or, in more technical words, that 
he has found a large enough canvas for his pedal points and driving rhythms, and can 
show himself as he really is, and not as those four songs for voice and violin only half 
show him—that he is functioning “‘ to some tune,” in fact. Music does what it does for 
us listeners not by playing upon, or even merely expressing for us, our emotions, but 
as a health-giver : it ‘‘interests”’ us, it makes us feel very much “in” it, and 
suddenly aware how trivial are most of the things with which we fill up the day ; 
it makes us alive, makes us feel what it would be to function properly—z.e., good 
stuff does, and we are not talking of any other. 

As to whether, in doing this, music addresses itself more to the intellect or the 
feeling, I should say that depended on which of the two the maker or the recipient 
had cultivated most. All women, and 33 per cent. of the men, have given the preference 
to the emotional side, and 67 per cent. of musical criticism should accordingly be 
addressed to the emotions. 

As to what the act of creation actually is, I hold that it is ultimately the act of 
naming. = This,’ said Adam in the Garden of Eden, “ is a lion : a lion let him be.” 

‘And this,’ said M. R. F.” (in Dombey & Son, isn’t it ?), “ ‘ is a little pillar of the 
Church.’ ” And a lion and a pillar of the Church they remain to this day. “ This,” 
says Holst, in Mars, “ is how sorry you feel when you think of unavailing jangle and 
pitilessness, and exactly how sorry you didn’t know before I told you, though there 
are plenty of other things to be sorry about, as I may show you some day when 
chance brings them up ; but the point is not so much which particular sorrow as how 
much of ourselves you and I can get into it, how much we can function, live life.” 


A. H. FOX STRANGWAYS 
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THE WASTE LAND. By T.S.Etior. Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d. 
COLLECTED POEMS. By Vacuer Linpsay. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 
POEMS. By Epna St. Vincent Mittay. Secker. 6s. 

THE SCHOOL OF POETRY. Attce MeyneLy. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


I READ Mr. Eliot’s poem several times when it first appeared ; I have now read it 
several times more ; I am still unable to make head or tail of it. Passages might 
easily be extracted from it which would make it look like one of those wantonly 
affected productions which are written by persons whose one hope of imposing on 
the credulous lies in the cultivation of a deliberate singularity. It is impossible to 
feel that when one reads the whole thing : it may bewilder and annoy, but it must 
leave the impression on any open-minded person that Mr. Eliot does mean something 
by it, has been at great pains to express himself, and believes himself to be exploring 
a new avenue (though we may think it a dark cul-de-sac) of poetic treatment. The 
work is now furnished with an extensive apparatus of notes. There are references 
to Ezekiel, Marvell, The Inferno, Ovid, Wagner, St. Augustine, Sir James Frazer, 
and the Grail legend. But though these will tell those who do not know where Mr. 
Eliot got his quotations and symbolism from, they do not explain what these 
allusions are here for. The legend about the Cumzan Sibyl, which Rossetti para- 
phrased in verse, combined with the title and one casual reference, suggest that 
Mr. Eliot believes the poem to be about the decay of Western civilisation and his 
own utter sickness with life. But even with this knowledge I confess that I do not 
see where it comes in. There is a vagrant string of drab pictures which abruptly 
change, and these are interspersed with memories of literature, lines from old poets, 
and disconnected ejaculations. This is a fair specimen of the poem’s progress : 

While I was fishing in the dull canal 

On a winter’s evening round behind the gashouse, 

Musing upon the King my brother’s wreck 

And on the King my father’s death before him. 

White bodies naked on the low, damp ground, 

And bones cast in a little, low, dry garret, 

Rattled by the rat’s foot only, year to year. 

But at my back from time to time I hear 

The sound of horns and motors, which shall bring 

Sweeney to Mrs. Porter in the spring. 

O, the moon shone bright on Mrs. Porter, 

And on her daughter. 

They wash their feet in soda-water. 

Et O ces voix d’enfants, chantant dans la coupole ! 


Twit, twit, twit, ; 
Jug, jug, jug, jug ,jug, Jug, 
So rudely fore’d 

Tereu. 


After which we proceed to the Smyrna currant merchant who asked Mr. Eliot 
(or somebody else perhaps) to tea at the Cannon Street Hotel, and we conclude with 
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“ Shantih, shantih, shantih,” which, we are told, is “a formal ending to an 
Upanishad.” Conceivably, what is attempted here is a faithful transcript, after Mr. 
Joyce’s obscurer manner, of the poet’s wandering thoughts when in a state of erudite 
depression. A grunt would serve equally well ; what is language but communication, 
or art but selection and arrangement ? I give it up ; but it is a pity that a man who can 
write as well as Mr. Eliot writes in this poem should be so bored (not passionately 
disgusted) with existence that he doesn’t mind what comes next, or who understands 
it. If I were to write a similar poem about this poem the first line from another work 
which would stray into the medley would be Mr. Chesterton’s emphatic refrain 
‘‘ Will someone take me to a pub?” The printing of the book is scarcely worthy 
of the Hogarth Press. 

Mr. Vachel Lindsay is one of the best—and best-known—of living American 
writers. His volume, General Booth Enters Heaven, was published here some years 
ago by Chatto & Windus, and Messrs. Bell have a small selection from his work 
called The Daniel fazz.'The new volume is a complete collection : the smaller book 
may, perhaps, be the best way of approaching Mr. Lindsay. When you have grown 
to like him you can read and enjoy anything he writes ; before that you may find some 
of his poems unsatisfying. His chief strength and weakness lies in the fact that he is a 
born reciter with a great natural sense of rhythms. He stumps the States, declaiming 
his verses with the voice of Boanerges and a histrionic gift for suiting the action to 
the word, however violent the word or however languorous. So great are his powers 
in this direction, so sure is his rhythm and his delivery of rhythm, that, in presence 
of an audience, he can “‘ get away”’ with anything. Approximations of phrase, 
redundancies and repetitions, are observed by the elocution and movement. In cold 
print they leap to the eye, and one wishes that Mr. Lindsay could correct in cold 
blood what he apparently writes in hot, with the chant ringing in his ears. Even 
some of his finest poems are massed in this way : The Congo, already well known here, 
is the most nearly flawless. His earlier poems, of a less declamatory type, are not 
always successful ; but this later, such as Hamlet, are often very fine. Much of his 
verse has already been printed in our columns, and there is no necessity to quote 
from it ; but nobody can pretend to any acquaintance with the best modern poetry 
who is not familiar with Mr. Lindsay’s work. 

Miss Millay is also an American : Mr. Secker’s volume contains verses previously 
published in American volumes with other names. The best known of her poems is 
Renascence. It does not, I think, quite deserve all the enthusiasm which has been 
lavished on it by American critics, who inclined, I think, to confuse the aim with 
the achievement. The poem, in theme and movement, is of the same kind as Mr. 
Hodgson’s Song of Honour. The climatic revelation is well done and the conclusion, 
in which the last lines might be improved, is : 


The world stands out on either side 
No wider than the heart is wide ; 
Above the world is stretched the sky,— 
No higher than the soul is high. 

The heart can push the sea and land 
Farther away on either hand ; 

The soul can split the sky in two 

And let the face of God shine through. 
But East and West will pinch the heart 
That cannot keep them pushed apart ; 
And he whose soul is flat—the sky 
Will cave in on him by and by. 
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Miss Millay’s faults are those of carelessness and immaturity. She feels, but she 
appears not to know precisely what she feels or to realise that it is worth while being 
precise ; she has a good eye and a good ear but tends too easily to improvise ; she has 
enough genuine passion not to be in need of exaggeration. Her next book, I should 
say, will either be very much worse or very much better. 

The Preface to Mrs. Meynell’s anthology is dated only a few weeks before her 
death, and the volume includes a very recent and characteristic photograph of her 
by Mr. Sherrill Schell. Her last labour was the compilation of an anthology for 
children between ten and fourteen years of age, each poem introduced by the 
minimum of explanation. “ I have taken some poems,” wrote Mrs. Meynell, “‘ for 
their happy, courageous and honourable thought, some for the very poetry of poetry. 
. . . The size of the book was, of course, limited ; there would have been matter, 
from the stores of past and present, for fifty such books.” This sentence disarms 
criticism. It is in any event not much use judging anthologies by what they omit, 
unless they pretend to be comprehensive. All one can do is form an opinion of what 
they contain. It is needless to say that a book compiled by Mrs. Meynell does not 
contain bad poems ; humanly speaking, her taste was impeccable, and where she 
has been slightly lenient in point of form and expression it is easy to see what her 
justification would have been. Her task was a difficult one. My own impression is that 
some of the verses she has included, such as Cowley’s Grasshopper, might appeal 
neither to ten nor to fourteen. Yet mere allusiveness or obscurity is not necessarily 
a bar : I have myself found children of six and seven very responsive to Tiger, Tiger, 
Mr. Chesterton’s The Road to Roundabout, and some of the less explicit verses in 
Mr. de la Mare’s Peacock Pie. They had not the slightest notion of what the arguments 
were ; but the rhythms and certain images excited them. Tiger, Tiger is in this book ; 
Mr. Chesterton and Mr. de la Mare are represented by poems other than those 
which I have mentioned. Trying to remember what poems most fascinated myself 
when I was ten, I recall Hohenlinden, The Battle of the Baltic, The Burial of Sir John 
Moore, O Bring My Brother Back to Me ; they are none of them here, but how can 
one know which of those which are here would have appealed to one even more? I 
notice that Longfellow is completely omitted by Mrs. Meynell. Most of his work 
resembles what the Americans call “‘ near-beer,” but I agree with Lafcadio Hearn 
that it is perhaps the best verse with which to introduce children to poetry. Mrs. 
Meynell has not confined herself to the beaten track, and if there is as yet some 
uncertainty about her book’s suitability to young children, there is none about its 
suitability to adults. It is a fine anthology sans phrase. 


JCS 
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THE END OF THE HOUSE OF ALARD. By Sueia Kaye-Smitu. Cassell. 
7s. 6d. 


THE PITIFUL WIFE. By Storm Jameson. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
MANY MARRIAGES. By SHEerwoop ANDERSON. B. W. Hugsscu. 7s. 6d. 
UNCANNY STORIES. By May Sincrair. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


ISS SHEILA KAYE-SMITH’S latest book is a solid performance marred — 

by the intrusion of a thesis. She is of the opinion that the race of country 
squires who cling with pitiful pride to their unwieldy, heavily mortgaged estates is 
doomed, and that the sacrifices made by members of such families are made in vain. 
When we are introduced to the Alard family, it consists of old Sir John, the bullying 
head of the house (who is very well done, having that kind of coarse edge to his 
tongue which we remember in Meredith’s old squires), his tearful dame, and six 
grown-up sons and daughters. The youngest boy, Gervase, decides to break with the 
family tradition and refuses to go to Oxford. He becomes a motor mechanic and then 
completes the break by becoming an enthusiastic (and rather tiresome) member of a 
Catholic Brotherhood. Jenny, the youngest daughter, quietly marries a neighbouring 
yeoman farmer. The others, trying to follow the family tradition, all come to grief one 
way or another. Peter, the heir, throws over the girl he loves because she cannot bring 
any money into the estate, marries a rich Jewess, and finally blows his brains out. 
Mary is compelled by the family to defend a divorce suit and becomes a well-dressed 
lounger in not too expensive watering-places. George, who holds a family living, 
suddenly finds God, quarrels with his father and makes his exit from the world. 
Doris, after rejecting the only suitor she ever had because he was beneath the Alard 
level, stays at home a foolish wasted woman, nourished on nothing but family pride. 
In the end, when old Sir John has given up the ghost on the very day that Peter 
commits suicide, the young heir, Gervase, now Father Joseph, announces that he 
intends to sell the whole estate, and so we see the last of the House of Alard. 

As is usual in Miss Kaye-Smith’s work there is much that is admirable in this 
story, a finely sustained power of narration, some shrewd touches of character, a 
clearly running style, and so forth. But just as she would have us know that human 
beings must come first and not be sacrificed for such less important matters as family 
estates and what not, so we, on our part, would have her know that even a novelist, 
though preoccupied only with human beings of fancy, ink and paper, must also be 
careful not to sacrifice his or her human beings in a similar fashion. We might almost 
say that Miss Kaye-Smith has made the very mistake that she accuses the Alards of 
making. No sooner are we becoming interested in the movements of one of her 
personages than we see a great fat finger come out of the sky, a finger belonging either 
to the author herself or to that deity in whose inmost counsels she appears to be, 
poking the poor creature this way and that, and finally despatching it with a dexterity 
that argues long practice, in order that there may be an end of the House of Alard 
and that all things may fall out as they were foretold in the words of the prophets. 
‘The author has so obviously taken sides that she makes us resentful and almost ready 
to ftake up arms for the creatures of tradition, even though we may agree that 
sociologically and economically she is in the right. So, too, in the numerous religious 
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passages we are apt to see the characters all fade out and a flushed and argumentative 
little author sitting on the page and wagging a tiny forefinger in our faces ; and here 
again we resent the intrusion, charming though the persuasive or admonitory figure 
may be. A story with the good points of this one, its length, breadth, sweep and fine 
sincerity, and without its blemishes, would be a truly magnificent achievement, and 
such an achievement, one of the capital novels of our time, is by no means outside 
the range of Miss Kaye-Smith’s power—if only she “‘ had the mind.” 

To pass on to Miss Storm Jameson after Miss Kaye-Smith is a further step than it 
is from Sussex to the North Riding of Yorkshire, for Miss Jameson is, you may say, 
a very different kettle of fish, almost a kettle of flying fish. There is about her a force, 
a driving power, a sublime confidence in the adventures of her imagination, that 
enables her to carry off with success all manner of puerilities and crudities and stale 
romantic nonsense. She is at her best in this latest story. Its setting is the North 
Riding of that Yorkshire of moonshine in which Wuthering Heights is in the West 
Riding. John Trude is the last of an old Yorkshire landed family who live in a queer 
house in one of the remote dales. His daughter, Jael, a beautiful elfin creature, 
marries at an early age Richard Drew, a handsome young sculptor and member of a 
neighbouring family. Their courtship and early married life is a romantic idyll, and in 
describing it Miss Jameson flings at us whole handfuls of the common coloured 
counters of romance, ‘‘ wine,” “‘ stars,”’ ‘‘ windflowers,”’ ‘‘ unearthly,” “ faery,” 
‘* dizzy tumult,” and so on and so on—whole showers of them. Had she given us less 
of these things and a little more delicate observation, the early chapters would have 
been considerably more satisfying ; but, no matter, she does what she can. Then, 
having created the idyll, she suddenly takes her young man by the scruff of his neck 
and hurls him out of his Eden into England of the War years, from Arcady into the 
Air Force. The death of a beloved comrade disillusions him ; he is bitter, and in a 
bored moment at a camp in the South, while he is waiting to be demobilised, he 
begins one of those easy intrigues that are soon like millstones round the neck. He 
returns home a different man, as well he might, for now he is the hero of a modern 
realistic novel who has strayed back into an idealised romantic love story. His wife 
learns the truth and abandons herself to passionate grief and bitterness ; and then 
there begins the finest part of the story, a dialogue between the erring husband and the 
injured wife that is at once true and satisfying dramatically and yet reaches out towards 
universality. There is much in this story that can be easily over-praised, and already 
it has been over-praised as a whole. The figure of old John Trude, bloated beyond 
belief, lying on his bed in the great hall, soaking madeira, is not quite so good as some 
would have us believe ; he is not altogether convincing, this old monster, this mixture 
of Falstaff, Squire Western and the ogre from a fairy tale ; his speech and gestures are 
a little too “ literary ”’ ; we suspect that there is more printer’s ink than blood and 
madeira in his copious veins. In the setting and general conduct of the narrative, 
Miss Jameson’s imagination shows itself to have, as yet, more force and confidence 
than it has delicacy, subtlety and genuine originality. But this dialogue, for the 
different talks between husband and wife really constitute one dialogue, has not been 
over-praised and it will not be easy to praise it too much, for it is the finest thing of its 
kind we have had for some years ; if the rest of the story were ten times weaker than 
it actually is, it would yet be worth reading simply in order to arrive at this magnificent 
exchange of passionate words, which reveals, better than anything in recent literature, 
that terrible moment when a man and a woman discover that they are crying to each 
other across a great gulf, never to be bridged by the understanding alone. It looks as if 
The Pitiful Wife is the beginning of the Jameson raid into literature. 
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Meanwhile, Mr. Sherwood Anderson, a man of very genuine talent, seems to have 
taken horse and ridden out of literature, for even his most enthusiastic admirer is not 
likely to admit that Many Marriages is a successful piece of fiction. The story in it is 
very slight. John Webster, a manufacturer, verging on middle-age, living in a small 
town in Wisconsin, suddenly has an impulse to make love to his stenographer ; his 
wife is a passionless creature, who has always associated all sexual desires with 
shame ; so Webster decides to go away with his mistress and leave his wife and 
daughter, a girl in her teens. Before he goes, however, after parading about naked 
before the image of the Virgin Mary and performing other absurdities, he explains to 
his wife and daughter (he is still naked : they are permitted nightdresses) why his 
marriage has been a failure. The wife commits suicide. Beyond a few passages in 
which Webster, with newly awakened sensibility, looks at life more closely and 
poetically and dreams dreams, there is little in the story of any literary value. These 
are not persons but hard cases in a Freudian argument. The old stories in which the 
physical relations between the sexes were ignored may have been stupid and one- 
sided, but they were not half so stupid and one-sided as these new stories in which 
there is nothing but physical relations. Webster has been married nearly twenty years 
and yet does not seem to have any mental attitude towards his wife, any idea of her as 
a person ; this is monstrous, and in order to keep it up, Mr. Anderson has to take care 
to give the wife no character at all : she is entirely colourless and cannot be thought of 
as the kind of person, if she can be considered as a person at all, who would commit 
suicide. Actually, she is not a person ; we have met her in the books on psycho- 
analysis ; she is ‘‘ Case A.—a married woman living in Wisconsin.” The American 
Philistine has a good deal to answer for, not the least of which is the way the bolder 
and more rebellious modern American writers are compelled, apparently by sheer 
reaction, to go to extravagant lengths and lose their humour as they go. It is said that 
at one time it was not permissible in Boston to allude to “ the naked eye ”’ ; and now 
Mr. Anderson writes a novel in which we hardly ever meet a character with any 
clothes on ; and so the world wags. 

By calling her book Uncanny Stories, Miss Sinclair has, as it were, guaranteed a 
ghost on every page or your money back. There are seven stories ; some good, and 
others so far below their level that they suggest an effort on the author’s part to make 
up a volume at all costs. ‘The worst describes the successful attempt by the ghost of a 
first wife to prevent her husband from sleeping with his second wife. Had its humours 
been more gross, this would have made an excellent smoke-room story ; as it is, it is 
merely fatuous. The best are the first, which describes a very terrible hell which is 
nothing more than the eternal repetition of a lustful intrigue ; the third, entitled The 
Flaw in the Crystal, a story of mental healing, so well done that the shade of Henry 
James must have pronounced a benediction upon it ; and the last, which takes us to a 
philosophical heaven. We trust that Miss Sinclair will write some more stories of this 
kind but that she will also salt a few volumes here and there with them and not bring 
them all out together like a Cook’s itinerary to the next world. 


J. B. PRIESTLEY 
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DELLES-LETT RES 


ON. By Hivarre BeLtoc. Methuen. 6s. 


oe ESSAYS. By Maurice Hewterr. Oxford University Press. 
s. 6d, 


MEMORIES OF THE FUTURE. By R. A. Knox. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
THE LAST HARVEST. By Joun Burroucus. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
JOB LE PAUVRE. By Jean pve Bosscuire. The Bodley Head. 1 5s. 


HE essayist may affect the dressing gown and disreputable footwear, the 

essayist may talk for the mere talking’s sake, he may meander, he need not 
stick to his text, he may pretend to aim at nothing while accomplishing much, or 
aim at much and seem to accomplish nothing; but he must be, as Hewlett 
says, a well-satisfied man. He may affect superiority ; he must not feel it. He may 
say that he is bored, but he must not let his readers believe him. He must not feel 
that he wastes his time talking to us ; or we, for our part, shall soon suspect that we, 
too, might be better employed. There is nothing so catching as a yawn. 

Writing essays seems to irk Mr. Belloc now almost as much as thinking of a title 
for them. His reputation is safe, and any book that he chooses to issue will not only 
find an eager public, but will contain a great deal that none of us would willingly 
miss ; but for that reason, if for no other, we have a right to expect the author to 
deal honestly by us, not to slip in a stone or two among the loaves of bread we 
asked, not to substitute scorpions for eggs, not, above all, to pad. In his new book 
there is an essay which Mr. Belloc, in his perversest mood, calls On the Bucolics of 
Virgil, a Café wn Paris, The Length of Essays, Phebus, Bacchus, a Wanton Maid, 
and other Matters. It is a most unfriendly piece of space-filling, in which the 
essayist takes to himself a sort of secret commendation on account of a passion he 
has for reading Virgil at a table outside the door of a certain café facing the Bourse. 
However, this particular essay has the double honesty to be short and near to the 
beginning, so that, contrary to the ordinary ethics of good business, Mr. Belloc 
does no window-dressing. He relies, as well he knows he may, upon his many 
disciples. He snaps his fingers at them in the title of his book, and opens with an 
essay upon Achmet Boulee Bey, in which the Belloc machinery rattles ominously, 
but as he has set his name to the book these little indignities will be borne by his 
numerous readers (who are the most tolerant creatures in the world) for the sake 
of the many good things their old faith promises still. ‘They will not be disappointed. 
Any one of them will open his copy of On at “‘ A Short Adventure ”’ to refute me. 
Mr. Belloc has his weariness, but he has his fine moments ; and those who are jealous 
for his honour can safely quote, after this new volume of his, how wisdom is justified 
of her children still. 

Maurice Hewlett was, in one sense, no novice; although, if it is a question of 
essays, his volumes demand far less room on our shelves than Mr. Belloc’s already 
occupy. He was more of an amateur in this matter than Mr. Belloc, and if he 
apologised in calling his new volume Extemporary, in the prefatory essay he was 
not ashamed to announce that his object, even in extemporising, was to be more 
than ephemeral. 

‘‘ All the pieces which follow,” he wrote, “‘ were written for and published in 
daily newspaper, or weekly, or monthly review. . . . Well or ill, they were intended 
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to deck their column as if it had been a Maypole. Rightly or wrongly, they were to 
be literature as well as journalism. Journalism loves the particular ; but literature 
must hold fast to the general. Journalism accepts the ephemeral, gives you its daily 
screed in exchange for its daily bread, but literature has its eye on posterity, expresses 
the spirit of fact rather than the body of it; and its servants, if not exacting a 
monument more perdurable than brass, wish that they may get, and try to deserve 
it.’ And so to this, which seems somehow to be apt to more books than his 
own of those published to-day : ‘‘ No man needs be the worse journalist for taking 
immense pains to be something beside.” Who but an amateur would have written 
so innocent a sentence ? 

But “ amateur ” has its roots, whatever cold interpretations are thrust upon it 
now, in a word of warmer life. One of Hewlett’s essays is devoted to Early Quakers ; 
he found something in them and in their faith to move his own heart, and, thereby, 
his reader’s; while Mr. Belloc grudges John Bunyan even his literary dues. 
Hewlett felt an affection for things human; but Mr. Belloc, if he feels it, is at least 
at much pains to disguise it under scorn. 

In the course of forty-one essays Hewlett succeeds in arousing in us a warm 
and affectionate regard for their author. That is an essayist’s only success ; it can 
never be achieved by a genius for posing, nor, as he himself showed in “‘ Alter Egos,” 
by any amount of dazzling dramatic cleverness ; for though we may respect a man 
for his brains, and admire him for his wit, and even praise him for an excellent 
put-up acerbity, if he does not come down at last off his high horse and walk the 
bridle-way friendly with us, if he will not trust his ego with us, we cannot love him. 
That is why Lamb is a better essayist than all others—he takes us into complete 
confidence, and stammers in our company. 

It would be folly to attempt to enumerate the various quills whose tender stops 
Hewlett touched in his last book ; for in the first place, an essay is like a lyric 
—a divorce between matter and manner is complete destruction. But, for all 
that, there is a certain overflow of information, of sound good critical sense, in most 
of them, and notably in “‘ Eutopia,” where Hewlett revealed his political faith, 
and so far from hating the “advance of barbarism,” saw much good reason for 
optimism in the trend of international affairs. Again, though there is necessarily 
many a pearl of literary opinion hidden away in the body of this book, the two 
contiguous essays, called “‘ The Ballad Touch,” and “‘ The Facts,” contain much 
helpful though personal criticism ; and their author leads us a little further along the 
mysterious road of poetry. He did not solve magic, only he loved the good surprise, 
and honestly wondered at many a lyrical miracle. In ‘‘ The Facts”’ at any rate, he 
arrived at a name—the Little Sublime—for that peculiar thrill which all enjoy in 
such snatches as : 

O western wind when wilt thou blow, 
That the small rain down can rain? 
Christ, that my love were in my arms, 
And I in my bed again ! 


He solved no mystery ; but he bids us expect the pleasure, and in giving us our 
bearings, increases our enjoyment too. 

Hewlett discoursed from his chair; but Fr. Knox is a younger and a more 
restless man. He comes with his whip—of scorpion wit—and rouses us, by 
ridicule, perhaps to better things. Memories of the Future is a satire in which (so to 
speak) Gulliver makes one more voyage, no longer in space, but in time, and shows 
us the folly of our own foibles by producing them into futurity. Psycho-analysis, 
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relativity, religion, marriage and divorce, education, politicsx—Fr. Knox makes game 
of them all. The list, though eminently incomplete, is enough to show that under all 
this banter he is a serious-minded joker, a satirist who is at heart a reactionary, who 
sees the humour of the world’s painful progression, and sits and laughs aloof. It 
will be great fun reading his book in 1972—to-day it would make us wince rather 
too much if it were not also great fun. In part, of course, it is a parody of the kind 
of memoir that has been making much noise in the publishers’ offices lately ; but 
Fr. Knox has never had himself entirely in hand. He parodies, and overflows into 
significant social satire, he satirises, and overflows into farce. The result is a certain 
unevenness. When, for example, the author deals with education, his intention, 
it appears, is to show up the folly of a present-day tendency in matters of discipline ; 
but by making his school too ridiculous he nearly destroys the edge of his satire. 
Everyone can afford to laugh at Dr. Tulse’s school ; but for satire to be effective 
there should be just enough essence of probability to ensure that someone or other 
is made to wince. 

There can be no greater contrast in books than between Memories of the Future 
and The Last Harvest ; to turn from one to the other is to leave war for peace, to 
leave youth and listen to age. The latter book is a posthumous collection of the 
last papers of John Burroughs, the much-loved American naturalist. There are 
long articles on Emerson and Thoreau, two of the gods of Burroughs’ youth, and 
papers upon Darwinism and upon Poetry. The volume closes with a collection of 
short jottings, written, as the mood dictated, during the last days of what must have 
- been a long, quiet and well-filled life. It would be graceless as well as unprofitable 
to apply the same standards to papers of such origins as to the other books named 
in this list. Much of the interest which The Last Harvest awakens is due to matters 
more personal than literary. Burroughs has not much to say that is new, but his 
writings have the mellowness of twilight and old age. In the last of ‘‘ Sundown 
Papers ” he says : “ I wish there were something to light up the grave for me, but 
there is not. It is the primal unending darkness. The faith of all the saints and 
martyrs does not help me. I must see the light beyond with my own eyes... . 
Nature is so opulent, so indifferent to that we hold most precious, such a spend- 
thrift, evokes such wonders from such simple materials ! Why should she conserve 
souls, when she has the original stuff of myriads of souls? . . . The very mountains 
might be made of souls, and all the stars of heaven kindled with souls, such is the 
wealth of Nature in what we deem so precious, and so indifferent is she to our 
standards of valuation.” 

It is a far cry from these quiet and moving expressions of the resignation of 
a courageous old age to what M. Jean de Bosschére calls Fob le Pauvre. If it were 
not for the vague sense of suffering that pervades these wild and almost meaningless 
verses one would be inclined to ridicule the book. The violence of its verses and 
the exaggeration of its drawings may conceivably have served some remote 
psychological purpose ; though morbidity is not genius. Publication is not so 
easily excused, it alters motives ; it also wastes much labour, paper, and ink. 


FRANK KENDON 
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ARIEL OU LA VIE DE SHELLEY. By Anpré Mavrois. Les Cahiers Verts. 


gfr. 
THE ART OF POETRY. By W. P. Ker. Oxford University Press. 6s. 


SUSPENDED JUDGMENTS. By Joun Cowper Powys. American Library 
Service. $3.00. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE DURING THE LAST HALF CENTURY. By 
J. W. CunuiFFeE. Macmillan. tos. 


SCENES AND MACHINES ON THE ENGLISH STAGE DURING THE 
RENAISSANCE. By Liry B. Campse_t. Cambridge University Press. 15s. 


li is possible that M. Maurois has here created something like a new genre ; and 
it is hard to believe that his example will not be plentifully followed. The nearest 
precedent to it that I can remember is a book by Sir James Yoxall, called The Courtier 
Stoops. But this, though it was founded on a considerable knowledge of the Life of 
Goethe, used that knowledge only as material for what was frankly an historical 
romance. M. Maurois has done something different. It is true that he says that “ on 
a souhaité faire, en ce livre, euvre de romancier bien plutét que d’historien ou de 
critique.”’ But what he has really done is to use the method of the novel in order 
to give added flexibility and subtlety to a biographical study which confines itself 
strictly to ascertained facts : 

On s’est efforcé d’ordonner ces éléments véritables de maniére a produire l’impression 
de découverte progressive, de croissance naturelle qui semble le propre du roman. 
Que le lecteur ne cherche donc ici ni érudition ni révélations, et s’il n’a pas le gout vif 
des éducations sentimentales, qu’il n’ouvre pas ce petit ouvrage. 


It is indeed the record of a sentimental education, very faithfully observed and ~ 


very deliciously described. M. Maurois knows his England very well and, having 
written about that exceedingly English character, Colonel Bramble, has been 
fortunate in discovering another character no less English. For it is one of the 
peculiar effects of his study that it leaves one convinced that no other country could 
ever have produced Shelley or made him what he was. There are indeed certain 
failures of presentation. I cannot help believing that there must be more to be said 
for Dr. Keate and his Eton than M. Maurois allows himself to say in his first chapter. 
I think the heredity of Sir Bysshe, with his marvellous career, counted for more in 
Shelley’s life than M. Maurois ascribes to it. And there is another peculiarity which, 
one might think at first sight, would vitiate the book. M. Maurois, who is fascinated 
by Shelley’s personality, can scarcely forbear from yawning when he thinks of his 
poetry. He does not mention many of the chief of Shelley’s works, not even such 
characteristic poems as Hellas and Adonais. It would be easy, reading this book, to 
forget that to us English it is after all as a poet that Shelley is most important. But 
there is a reason for this, which one discovers when one reads M. Maurois’ few 
translations. Everyone knows a passage in the Epipsychidion which begins : 

True Love in this differs from gold and clay, 

That to divide is not to take away. 


From these lines M. Maurois makes the following sentence : “‘ L’amour vrai différe 
en ceci de l’or et de l’argile que le diviser ne le diminue point.” The translation is 
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correct, admirably correct ; but if that is how Shelley’s poetry appears to M. Maurois 
it is small wonder that he is not interested in Shelley as a poet. 

This strange unresponsiveness on M. Maurois’ part, however, by no means 
spoils the book, which traces Shelley’s career, his love-affairs, his friendships with 
Byron and others, to the end. The style is demure and restrained, and the author 
never leans too heavily on his points, even when he has one so good as this. Shelley 
and Mary and Jane, in their flight to Switzerland, were embarrassed by want of 
money : 

Au bout d’une semaine, Tavernier, brave homme au fond, accepta de leur préter 
douze cents francs. C’était trop peu pour faire le voyage en diligence, mais ils décidérent 
de partir 4 pied, et d’acheter un Ane pour Mary. Shelley alla Ala foire aux bestiaux 
et revint a l’hétel avec un minuscule baudet ; le lendemain matin, un fiacre le conduisit 
avec sa femme et sa belle-soeur, 4 la barriére de Charenton, |’4ne trottant derriére la 
voiture. 

En 1814, les routes de France étaient peu stires. Les armées venaient d’étre dispersées ; 
des bandes de soldats maraudeurs détroussaient les yoyageurs. Les travailleurs des 
champs regardaient avec surprise cette caravane de deux jolies filles en robes de soie 
noire, d’un adolescent aux cheveux bouclés et d’un Ane petit jusqu’au ridicule. 

Au bout de quelques kilométres, l’4ne se montra si fatigué que, pour terminer 
P’étape, Shelley et Jane durent le porter. Dans le village ou ils couchérent, ils le 
vendirent a4 un paysan et achetérent une mule pour le remplacer. 


The picture is wonderful and not less so because M. Maurois permits himself no 
comment. Throughout the whole story he follows this detached method ; and the 
figure of Shelley under this treatment gradually disengages itself till in the eighteenth 
chapter it is complete and ready to disappear in the storm so curiously foretold in 
Adonais. Perhaps in his last chapter M. Maurois in some ways forsakes the biogra- 
phical study for the novel proper. He throws a glamour over Shelley’s last days 
which makes death the only possible ending ; and life is not quite like that. But his 
method justifies itself by producing perhaps the best portrait of Shelley in existence. 
He respects more than Matthew Arnold, he adores less than Edward Dowden ; and 
he brings to his subject a considerable store of the sense of humour which that 
subject so pitifully lacked. 

The late Professor Ker was one of those whom the most bitter contemners of 
professors of literature would often omit from their diatribes. He was, as his Oxford 
lectures on poetry show, alive and human when he came to deal with literature. Possibly 
in these addresses he was even a little too anxious to show that he was no mere 
dry-as-dust. He rambles and digresses : his announcement that he thinks of writing 
a book on the measures of modern poetry (pity he never did !) leads him to step a 
long way aside to tell the story of an Oxford don who pressed his publishers to accept 
his treatise on versification ‘‘ for this reason, there are above four score young poets 
who start every year for the English prize, and as I am one of the five judges to decide 
it they would (many of them) buy a copy to know my doctrine on the subject. 
But he can be witty while still keeping his eye strictly on his subject, as when he 
lectures on Samson Agonistes : 


When Milton was advised by Thomas Ellwood that he had still to speak of Paradise 
Found, he was silent for a time, in a muse, as Ellwood tells us. What he was musing 
about, our Merton Professor has guessed. Partly, on the stupidity of ‘Thomas Ellwood. 
Indeed, it was going rather far even for that irrepressible young Quaker, to tax Milton 
with forgetting the Redemption in the poem of the Fall of Man. 


4Q 
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Or he can be both bitter and witty at once, as in the same lecture : 

As for Mr. Pattison, I think we may leave him. In that same book he shows, on an 
earlier page, first that he could not read L’ Allegro for himself, secondly that he could 
not understand the syntax when it was explained to him. But these disparaging notes, 
I need hardly say, are not intended to deny Mr. Pattison’s literary skill in writing 
elegantly about the lives of great scholars. 


But wit, great quality as it is, is not the greatest to be looked for in a Professor of 
Poetry. The value of his lectures is that their discernment crystallises now and again 
(and indeed often) in just the sentences which suggest new points of view and new 
trains of thought. Ker was too discursive and, one might almost say, too urbane 
ever to establish these points of view or to follow the trains of thought to the end. 
But when he says that ‘‘ Hyperion is a fragment, because the story was already told 
at the point where it breaks off,”’ he makes, as it were, a present to his listener or 
his reader. These lectures contain a number of such gifts and that is their great value. 

Mr. Powys is also a lecturer, but he lectures before a different audience, and he 
cannot be described as urbane. He might be described as serene, for he affects an 
attitude of serene contempt for the world of modern men. This is perhaps something 
of a disadvantage to him as a critic, for, no matter on whom he writes, he always 
has an axe to grind which keeps on diverting him from his ostensible subject. Oscar 
Wilde and Remy de Gourmont serve him as texts for disquisitions on the distressing 
and offensive puritanism of to-day ; and indeed the essay supposed to be devoted 
to Gourmont is really an essay on this theme. The poetry of Verlaine reminds him 
that modern poets are mostly without music ; and the poetry of Byron reminds him 
that modern poets are mostly sterilely anxious to avoid clichés, to avoid anything 
whatsoever that has been said before. But he has a kind of tentative discernment 
which illuminates his subjects when he goes so far as to deal with them. And he, too, 
can be witty, especially when he is contemptuous : 

Dear heavens ! how well I recall those grey discriminations. Wordsworth was the 
fellow who hit upon the idea of the anima mundi. Shelley’s ‘‘ philosophy of life ” 
differed from Wordsworth’s in that Ais universal spirit was a thing of pure Love, 
whereas the other’s was a matter of pure Thought. 

Pure Love ! Pure Thought ! Was there ever such petrifying of the evasive flame ? 
“Words ! Words ! Words!” I suspect that the book the sweet Prince was reading 
when he met Polonius in the passage was a book of essays on the poets. 


Perhaps such a book as that by Professor Cunliffe which lies before me at present. 
It may be enterprising in a University Professor to write on contemporary authors ; 
but how dull Professor Cunliffe makes the enterprise seem ! Mr. de la Mare is to 
him “ the children’s poet of the period,” but, he adds, ‘‘ perhaps under the weight 
and stress of the War, de la Mare has been drifting away from the simplicity of his 
earlier Muse into something like mysticism.” Well ! well! It is difficult indeed to 
write about contemporary authors ; but dry little mouthfuls of chaff such as this are 
as easy to provide as they are lacking in nutrition. 


EDWARD SHANKS 
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TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 


SEA AND SARDINIA. By D. H. Lawrence. Martin Secker. 215. 

ISLES OF ILLUSION. Letters from the South Seas. Edited by Bouun Lyncu. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 

oc OF THE GREAT NORTH. By Vilhjalmur Stefansson. Harrap. 
7s. 6d. 

AMONG PYGMIES AND GORILLAS. By Prince WILLIAM oF SWEDEN. 
Gyldendal. 25s. 

THE SOUTHLANDS OF SIVA. By A. Butterworth. The Bodley Head. 
10s. 6d. 

CINAMMON AND FRANGIPANNI. By AsHLey Gipson. Chapman & Dodd- 
21s. 

OVER THE HILLS OF RUTHENIA. By Henry Barrvern. Leonard Parsons. 
7s. 6d. 

“ RACUNDRA’S ” FIRST CRUISE. By ArtHur Ransome. George Allen & 
Unwin. tos. 6d. 

A LAND OF OPPORTUNITIES. By E.J.Sruart. The Bodley Head. 1os. 6d. 


R. D. H. LAWRENCE is not a born traveller ; he seems, in fact, to have a 

definite distaste for travelling. After reading this account of his visit to Sardinia 
(from Sicily) it is a pretty safe guess that it will be a long time before he undertakes 
such a journey again. He complains bitterly of the unpleasantness of the railway 
carriages and of the cabins on the steamer ; of the dirty, inhospitable inns of Sardinia, 
where he could never get a decent meal ; and of the conversation of his fellow- 
travellers, which is all about money—‘ romantic, poetic, cypress-and-orange-tree 
Italy ” is lost, “‘ smothered in the filthy smother of innumerable lira notes.”’ But he 
is still Mr. Lawrence. When anything interests him he is on to it like a hawk, touches 
it with those delicate, sensitive fingers of his, and describes its very texture for us in 
a few inimitable words. On that long motor ride of his through Sardinia, when inn 
after inn fails to come up to expectations, he makes us suffer all the agonies of hunger 
and of hope deferred ; and as his steamer rolls and pitches outside Palermo even the 
best sailors among his readers may be congratulated if they do not feel a qualm. 
Mr. Lawrence is like a blind man, who goes about feeling things, and knows only the 
feel of things, but knows that better than any ordinary people ever can. Here is his 
account of the steamer in a rough sea : 

And so we steam out. And almost at once the ship begins to take a long, slow, dizzy 
dip, and a fainting swoon upwards, and a long, slow, dizzy dip, slipping away from 
beneath one. The q—b [his companion] turns pale. Up comes the deck in that 
fainting swoon backwards—then down it fades in that indescribable slither forwards. 
It is all quite gentle—quite, quite gentle. But oh, so long, and so slow, and so dizzy. 
. . . It is the motion of freedom. To feel her come up—then slide slowly forward, 
with a sound of the smashing of waters, is like the magic gallop of the sky, the magic 
gallop of elemental space. That long, slow, waveringly rhythmic rise and fall of the 
ship, with waters snorting as it were from her nostrils—oh, God, what a joy it is to the 
wild innermost soul. One is free at last—and lilting in a slow flight of the elements, 
winging outwards. Oh, God, to be free of all the hemmed in life . . 


And so on. But he almost surpasses even this in his description of the greasy, bilious 
meal that they presently served down below. 
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Mr. Bohun Lynch’s collection of letters from his friend in the South Seas makes 
another notable book, with a literary value and a “‘ human interest ”’ which are rare 
in books of travel nowadays. “ I wonder,” says “ Asterisk,” “if anyone who really 
knows the South Seas will ever write about them.” That is what we are all waiting 
for, and “ Asterisk ”’ is the man to do it for us. Perhaps he may do it yet. In these 
letters, however, he tells us more about himself than about the islands. He has been 
badly disillusioned and “‘ feels so much the need of someone to listen to his out- 
bursts,” he explains. That, one supposes, is the fate of all dreamers. “‘ Asterisk,” as 
Mr. Lynch explains in an introduction, is not more disappointed in the South Seas 
than he was in Oxford, or in the English public school that was his earliest dream. 
To say of a Pacific island, which at first sight appeared “ more lovely than I could 
ever have pictured,” ‘‘ Oh, well, it is better than Whitechapel,’ seems a little 
inadequate ; but that was in one of his weaker moods. Finally, he had a half-caste son 
and felt compelled, for the child’s sake, to make the bitter sacrifice of sending him 
away to be brought up as a native among his mother’s people. “I have sinned 
against Nature—it is that and there is no use in mincing matters—and I am going to 
pay the price.”’ It “‘ hurt damnably.”’ Scattered about among these pages are some 
remarkable stories of life in the South Seas. As you close the book you have a feeling 
of a sudden silence, as though you had abruptly ceased an intimate telephone con- 
versation with some perfectly candid friend—an interesting, but very irritating 
friend, in whom, however, you clearly detect the elements of greatness. 

Mr. Vilhjalmur Stefansson, in that curious, stilted style of his which suggests a 
recently acquired knowledge of English, though he has, I think, spoken the language 
all his life, returns to the attack which he opened so vigorously in The Friendly Arctic, 
reviewed in these columns in July, 1922. In pursuit of his theory that the best way 
to solve the problem of over-population is to colonise the Arctic regions, he describes 
in detail how he himself first went there and learnt to live the life of the Eskimos. 
What they can do, he argues, we can do. Seal-hunting is not so difficult as it sounds ; 
an exclusively flesh diet of fish and seal and caribou is healthy, and rather nice when 
you get used to it ; potatoes could be grown within the Arctic Circle if only people 
would try. After living for six weeks on nothing at all but fish, without even salt to 
help it down, Mr. Stefansson found that he weighed twenty pounds more than he 
normally did when living in cities. He is as fond as ever of the Eskimos. One amusing 
point that he notes against them is that, whereas they always asked him questions 
about the white man’s country, they never listened to his replies—a characteristic 
which is certainly very European, as all returned travellers will agree. There is much 
valuable information in this book, not only as to the Eskimo’s method of hunting, 
but as to how they keep their clothes dry, warm their little houses without making 
them unhealthy, and so forth. We may remain unconvinced as to the suitability of the 
Arctic for European settlement, but we cannot help admiring Mr. Stefansson’s 
enthusiasm and the variety and detail of his observations. By the way, it would be 
interesting to compare his careful account of the habits of the seal, which in the 
Arctic are largely conditioned by fear of Polar bears, with the observations of 
travellers in the Antarctic, where there are no bears. The Arctic seal never sleeps on 
the ice for more than about thirty-five seconds, after which it wakes and looks care- 
fully round for approaching enemies. In the Antarctic, on the other hand, its only 
anxious moments are those spent in the water, where killer-whales abound. 

_ Prince William of Sweden gives a breezy account, from a sportsman’s point of 
view, of the Swedish Zoological Expedition to Central Africa, which was planned 
some time before the War, but had to be postponed until 1921. Special chapters on 
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the more strictly scientific results of the expedition are contributed by Count Nils 
Gyldenstolpe. The special object of the expedition was to collect specimens of the 
mountain gorilla from the great volcanic districts in Central Africa, for the Stockholm 
Museum, which must now have the finest collection of such specimens in the world. 
Unfortunately these gorillas, having been driven out of other and more hospitable 
regions, are steadily declining in numbers, and unless the Belgian Government 
tightens up its regulations and refuses to allow even princes to get among them with 
the rifle, there seems to be a real danger of their extinction. As long as museums 
continue to multiply, this danger to the rarer animals will not cease. The case of the 
hippopotamus is in some ways even worse than that of the gorilla, though the species 
is still numerous. Prince William notes that many of the herds have been ‘“‘ enorm- 
ously diminished ”’ since 1914, partly to get food for the natives during the War. Yet 
neither the hippopotamus nor the gorilla, though so fierce of aspect, ever goes out 
of its way to do harm to men. Nor—which would be even more fatal to their safety— 
are they particularly desirable as game. 

In Mr. Butterworth’s The Southlands of Siva and Mr. Ashley Gibson’s Cinnamon 
and Frangipanni we have examples of two oddly contrasted methods of writing travel 
books. Beyond the fact that both authors have been to Ceylon (which charmed 
Mr. Gibson, but bored Mr. Butterworth) and that they both like and admire 
elephants, they have literally nothing in common. Mr. Butterworth, a former Collector 
in South India, opens with a broadside of anecdotes on page 3, and keeps it up 
merrily to the end of his book, at the rate of about two stories to a page ; but 
Mr. Gibson likes to “‘ spread himself ”’ a bit when he has a tale to tell and show us 
that he can really “‘ write.’”’ Mr. Butterworth’s sentences are very short ; Mr. Gibson’s 
frequently run to a hundred and fifty words. Mr. Butterworth eschews politics ; 
Mr. Gibson gives us too much of them. They both saw “ fire-walking ”’ performed 
by religious fanatics. Mr. Gibson proclaims : “‘ Few have actually witnessed it ; I for 
one, and I declare positively there is no trick ”’—and proceeds to let himself go for 
several pages. Mr. Butterworth opens a single brief paragraph with “‘ At Nellore I 
witnessed the Firewalking Ceremony,” and concludes with the remark that “‘ it was 
stated that the men had previously soaked their feet in water for a long while, and, 
of course, people who habitually go barefoot can bear a degree of heat which would 
be intolerable to our soles.’’ Both saw fanatics who had rolled along on the ground 
for many miles, in each case balancing a basket with a baby in it in such a way that 
the baby never fell out. This is a fairly common exploit. Mr. Gibson is eloquent 
about it ; Mr. Butterworth merely remarks that his man was “ probably only on the 
look-out for alms.’’ Yet Mr. Butterworth’s crisp, anecdotal style wins easily. His 
best story concerns the Indian crow, whose cunning is proverbial. Someone tried to 
poison a crow, throwing it first a dainty pellet of bread, then another one containing 
corrosive sublimate. The crow swallowed the first, but dropped the second after 
rolling it suspiciously in his beak. Then he proceeded to bring up the first pellet, 
‘as a measure of precaution.” 

Over the Hills of Ruthenia and ‘** Racundra’s” first Cruise are both the work of 
authors well-known for their political writings, who disclose here a pleasant gift 
for mere story-telling. Mr. Ransome went for a cruise in the Baltic ; Mr. Baerlein 
wandered through Ruthenia in the company of pedlars and other chance acquaintances. 
And both these truants from politics appear to have enjoyed themselves enormously. 
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THE ARAMAIC ORIGIN OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. By C. F. Burney. 
Oxford University Press. 16s. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY: PART I. By F. J. Foakes 
Jackson and K. Lake. Macmillan. 24s. 


THE LORD OF THOUGHT. By Liry Doucatt and C. W. Emmet. Student 
Christian Movement. 12s. 6d. 


PROGRESS IN RELIGION. By T. R. Grover. Student Christian Movement. 
10s. 6d. 


THE AUTHORITY OF JESUS. By R. W. Harpinc. Student Christian 
Movement. 5s. 


CAN WE DISPENSE WITH CHRISTIANITY? By F. W. Butter. Student 
Christian Movement. 5s. 

STUDIES IN HISTORICAL CHRISTIANITY. By A. E. J. RAWLINSON. 
Student Christian Movement. 4s. 


OUR FAITH IN GOD. By J.E. Davey. Student Christian Movement. 3s. 6d. 


’ PERSONAL IMMORTALITY. By A. G. James. Student Christian Movement. 
3s. 6d. 


THE GOSPEL CATECHISM. By E. THompson. Daniel. 5s. 
THE CHILDHOOD OF CHRIST. By E. Cammarrts. S.P.C.K. 6s. 
COMMON-SENSE THEOLOGY. By C. E. M. Joap. Fisher Unwin. ais. 


SOME NEW EVIDENCE FOR HUMAN SURVIVAL. By C. D. Tuomas. 
Collins. 10s. 6d. 


A MODERN MIRACLE. By G. M. and I. H. Etuiotr. Elliott : Kirton-in- 
Lindsey. 2s. 6d. 


OO often journalists, popular preachers, speakers and others refer to “ modern 

criticism ”’ or the “‘ higher criticism ” as if there were somewhere in existence 
a Corpus of established opinion to which reference could be made, and by the 
standards of which we could always reach positive results on the disputed questions 
of Biblical scholarship. This mistake is made both by conservative and radical, 
and it is not always confined to the unlearned. A very brief acquaintance with the 
history of the development of modern criticism since the days when Erasmus first 
wrote should make this impossible ; and latterly the contradictions not only of one 
scholar by another, but of a scholar of 1900 by himself ten years or so later, have 
made the habit of such references a ridiculous one. The most glaring instance of 
dissension within the critic, so to speak, has been Loisy’s recent revision of his 
commentary on the Fourth Gospel, in which he treats many preconceptions very 
roughly, and leaves little standing of his previous and elaborate critical structure 
on the same Gospel. Now the Fourth Gospel has not changed in the past fifteen 
years. If a critic in 1907 thought it was the work (a few insignificant verses excepted) 
of one author and in 1922 thinks it the work of several, it is surely obvious that 
he is either of an astonishing irresolution or of very poor zsthetic judgment. The 
book is well-known. A good deal has been written about it in the last fifteen hundred 
years or so; and the inexpert may be pardoned for expecting that a literary critic 
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should not be subject to such violent fluctuations of opinion. In one of the most 


interesting chapters of Professors Foakes Jackson’s and Lake’s great work, 
Mr. H. J. Cadbury writes : 


Even when much shrewdness is displayed by the Fathers in dealing with internal 
evidence the argument is often more clever than convincing. It is striking how obvious 
evidence is passed over in silence ; it is the obscure and the unknown that arouse the 
curiosity and call forth the ingenuity of early patristic scholarship. . . . It is only 
when we read the tradition as a whole that the reason for scepticism is apparent. No 
one who has done this can deny that the witnesses are remarkable for an inability to 


distinguish fancy from fact, and betray their ignorance by their statements rather than 
by their silence. 


In similar terms, I can imagine, some critic of the twenty-first century may write 
of the men who, with a patience and an ingenuity which deserves to be called 
sub-patristic, have criticised the earlier tradition. No sensible man denies the 
excellence of their intentions, the extreme value of parts of their work, or can refuse 
to admire the pertinacity with which they have spent their talents on a work which 
is singularly unproductive of ordinary rewards ; but many of us are beginning to 
think that, so far as permanent conclusions are concerned, the verdict of modern. 
criticism is still so confused and uncertain that the unlearned may be pardoned 
if they continue to adhere to the more positive, if not more proven, verdict of 
tradition. 

Dr. Burney’s remarkable book is an instance of the uncertainty of which I am 
writing. Few things, one thought, were better established than that the author of 
the Fourth Gospel wrote in Greek, and that he was strongly influenced by 
Alexandrian philosophy, especially Philo. And now here is Dr. Burney’s book, 
a book of minute scholarship, of that modesty which goes so often with great 
learning, and of singular plausibility, to show that the Fourth Gospel was written 
in Aramaic ; that the author was influenced, in his doctrine of the Logos, not by 
Philo but by the Targums ; that the Gospel, as we have it, is a translation from the 
original ; while the Greek of the Apocalypse may be the work of the same author, 
after he had learnt enough Greek to write it indifferently well, so that the Greek of 
that book is comparable, say, to the English of a Japanese author, like Yone 
Noguchi. Dr. Burney’s theory is not, he says, entirely new. As lately as 1909 that 
admirable Hebrew scholar, Dr. C. J. Ball, suggested it ; many scholars have noticed 
the strong Semitic character of Johannine Greek ; and Salmasius, Milton’s old 
enemy, in 1645 supported the view that the original Gospel was Aramaic. With 
the publication of Dr. Burney’s thesis the view becomes a hypothesis which no 
future student can ignore. A very strong case is made out; and not the least 
damaging of Dr. Burney’s arguments is his contention that there are esteemed 
critics, Schmiedel, for instance, who are very poor Semitic scholars. No one familiar 
with recent criticism can fail to see the importance of Dr. Burney’s hypothesis. 
If it is accepted, it revolutionizes the question of the date of the authorship of the 
Gospel, and makes much elaborate criticism so much waste paper. Dr. Burney 
is inclined to put the date as not prior to A.D. 70, when Jerusalem was destroyed ; 
he then argues that the author wrote it at Antioch ; that the author was not John 
the Apostle, but that John of Ephesus whose existence may be presumed from 
Eusebius’ quotation from Papias (and the fact that Irenzus never calls John of 
Ephesus the Apostle is pressed strongly in support of this); that he was an 
eye-witness, a youth of priestly family, and that his apparent unimportance explains 
the strange discrepancies between his account of the Last Supper and the Synoptic 
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version; and that the same author wrote the Apocalypse, and probably dictated 
the Epistles to an amanuensis who “ may have been the translator of the Gospel.” 
The Beginnings of Christianity takes the reader into a very different atmosphere 


from that of the strict, compact scholarship of Dr. Burney. I would not for a moment 


wish to depreciate the learning of Dr. Foakes Jackson, Dr. Lake, and their 
international collaborators ; but their work is admittedly one of conjecture in a field 


where the author’s personality must play a much larger part than it does in pure — 


scholarship. The editors write : 

In modern historical work the psychological factor has attained a prominence which 

it did not formerly possess. It may, indeed, be prophesied that writers of the future 

will be less occupied with the collection of material, its analysis and synthesis, than 

with the application of psychology to the established facts and the problems raised. 
“ Application of Psychology ”—there is a Mesopotamian smack about the phrase. 
I do not trust a scholarship which appears to assume that psychology is a science ; 
and after all, if we are going to apply psychology to the facts criticised, we shall 
have to apply psychology and possibly psycho-analysis to the critics. Mr. Coulton’s 
excursus on the origins of the Franciscans, and the editors’ essay on Margaret 
Catchpole make fascinating reading ; but, frankly, they appear to me to throw no 
light at all on the problems of the Acts of the Apostles. Also I cannot help remembering 
that Dr. Kirsopp Lake, who betrays this touching faith in “‘ psychology,’”’ was once 
the author of a book on the Resurrection in which the anti-traditional view was 
supported largely by the hypothesis that those who were present at the burial of 
Jesus would forget the position of the tomb. An author who is capable of such 
glaring ignorance of the workings of human memory in times of great emotion, 
had better not take refuge in the application of psychology. 

The Student Christian Movement must be congratulated on its success in 
providing theological books, critical, devotional or historical, at a price which is 
very acceptable to the reader and, I hope, satisfactory to the author. All their books 
reach a high level of scholarship ; and of their recent issues there are three which, 
in their different ways, are highly important. No student should miss The Lord of 
Thought, or Studies in Historical Christianity, while Dr. Glover’s Wilde lectures 
are a trustworthy and popular introduction to the more important tendencies of 
pre-Christian religious thought, though they are marked at times by his well-known 
prejudices, as in the remarkable statement that ‘‘ Truth ”’ is “‘ the very last thing 
that has even the slightest relation with magic, however we define it.’”” Miss Dougall 
and Mr. Emmet’s book is an excellent criticism of that theory of the eschatological 
passages in the Gospels which has been dominant since Schweitzer’s Quest of the 
Historical Fesus. Miss Dougall’s treatment of the problem is marked by great breadth 
and that philosophical grasp which has always distinguished her work ; Mr. Emmet, 
while perhaps the better scholar, is not so sound a philosopher. 

_Mr. ‘Rawlinson, who was responsible for two of the best essays in Foundations, 
gives a very fair and judicious defence of liberal Catholicism in seven brief chapters. 
His thought marks the natural reaction, a reaction which can, I think, be traced 
even in Tyrrell’s own work, against the attempted pitting of the Christ of faith 
against the Jesus of history. Some of us cannot rejoice at the name Mr. Rawlinson 
has chosen to represent what he believes will be the ultimate form of Christianity— 
Liberal Evangelical Catholicism : but the thing itself, as presented in this book, 
bears a remarkable resemblance to that mode of presenting Christianity which has 
been constant in the Church since the days of Clement of Alexandria, and which 
can number among its adherents the great names of Erasmus and Thomas More. 
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